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CHAPTER I 

IKTRODUCTORY 

Is this outward world the whole 
world ? Is this earthly life the whole 
of life ? To these supreme questions, 
wluch few of us can help asking, and 
to which many of us give dubious 
answers, Materialism replies with an 
emphatic Tes, Idealism with an 
emphatic No. Between these antagon- 
istic conceptions of life there is and 
always has been a truceless war. For 
the moment the former is in the 
ascendant. Its adherents boast that 
it dominates philosophy and science. 
Its detractors complin that it is 
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beginning to demoralise society, to 
corrupt religion, and to poison 
literature and art. So strong is the 
prevailing current that it needs some 
courage to attempt to stem it. The 
very word Idealism is suggestive of 
" lost causes, forsaken beliefs, and im- 
possible loyalties"; and the spectacle of 
spiritual faith — of trust which defies and 
hope which outsoars experience — moves 
j the frivolous to mirth, the sympathetic 

! to pity, and the strong to scorn. 

I Nevertheless, the banner of Idealism, 

i like that of Freedom in Byron's im- 

mortal couplet — 

torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the 
wind ; 

and I, for one, am proud to serve 
beneath it. The conclusions of 
Materialism have always revolted me. 
Its arguments may once have seemed 
plausible ; they now seem shallow and 
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unsound. Even if I accepted its 
premises, and could detect no flaw in 
its reasoning processes, I would rather 
distrust my own judgment, I would 
rather in the last resort suspect my own 
sanity, than acquiesce in a theory of 
existence which chilled my heart and 
darkened my life. But in point of fact I 
regard the premises of Materialism as 
so many arbitrary assumptions, and its 
reasoning as so much beating of the air. 
There are probably many persons 
who feely as strongly as I do, that 
Materialism is a false philosophy, and 
yet find it difiicult to disentangle their 
minds from the coils of its sophistical 
arguments. Some of these may 
possibly follow with sympathy and 
interest the attempt which I am about 
to make to unmask the fallacies and 
forecast the practical consequences of 
the dominant creed. I call my essay 
a defence of Idealism ; but it fre- 
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Oi a positioa is a TigoroiB oflciisivc 
mownamti and mr ddence wiU be 
wordi fitde if it is not in laige 
m c jsme critical and aggressive. At 
first, hopncvci, I propose to remain on 
die defensive. I propose to examine 
die two stock arguments which 

|t Materiafism advances against its rival. 

' Sdentific Materialism accnses Idealism 

of bdi^ andux^pocentric ; in other 
words, of surveying the universe from a 

h human rather than from a cosmic stand- 

pcnnt. Popular Materialism accuses 
it of dealing with abstractions and 
illu^ons, of ^^ seeing vi^ons and 
dreaming dreams.*' I propose to 
scrutimse these charges with a view 
to detemuning their bearing and their 
force. Should I succeed in repelling 
them, I shall hope to complete my 
defence of Idealism by carrying the 
war into the enemy's camp. 
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Before I set out on this enterprise, 
it is well that I should expldn what 
ideas the words materialism and ideal- 
ism respectively convey to my mind. 
The cardinal doctrine of Materialism, 
as I understand the word, is the 
assumption that what is ultimate in 
analysis is real. The cardinal doctrine 
of Idealism, as I understand the word, 
is the assumption that what is ultimate 
in synthesis is real. The former creed 
starts with acceptance of the outward 
or material world, and from this, in 
its search for reality, works backward 
and downward towards those indi- 
visible atoms which its analysis of 
material phenomena at last reveals to 
it. The latter creed starts with 
acceptance of the percipient self, the 
ego, the human personality, and from 
this, in its search for reality, works 
forward and upward towards the 
supreme synthesis, the One in the 
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Many, the world -soul, the being of 
God. An attempt is sometimes made 
to reconcile the two antagonistic 
philosophies on a basis of mutual 
concession. Nature is conceived of 
as a " two-faced unity," the two faces 
of which — the inward and the out- 
ward — are equally real. But whatever 
! may be the merits or demerits of this 

! via media as a theory,^ I cannot but 

think that in practice it is not a via 
media at all, but a circuitous route to 
the materialistic camp. As far as my 

^ It may well be that what is ultimate in analysis 
coincides, in the last resort, with what is ultimate in 
j\ synthesis, in other words, that the source of existence 

■: is identical with the goal: but the vast problems which 

(l are involved in this daring conception lie, for the present, 

!i beyond the horizon of human thought ; and meanwhile, 

'. the distinction between the products of analysis and the 

'I products of synthesis is real and deep. It may well be, 

I to take a parallel case, that infinitely swift motion is in- 

> distinguishable, m the last resort, from infinitely slow motion, 

or, in other words, from absolute rest ; but however that 
may be, it is certain that the motion of a snail is in 
marked contrast with that of an express train, and the 
motion of an express train in marked contrast with that 
of light. 
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experience goes, the sympathies of its 
votaries are all mth Materialism on 
such crucial questions as, for example, 
the immortality of the soul or the 
freedom of the will. They profess to 
r^ard the two faces of Nature — ^the 
inward and the outward — as equally 
real ; but when they come to deal 
critically with the former, they b^n 
to make a free use of a word which 
is directly antithetical to reality, viz. 
illusion. The sense of personality is 
an illunon. The sense of volition is 
an illusion. That sense of spiritual 
life which inclines us to believe in 
immortality is an illusion. And so 
forth. In any case, this quasi-pan- 
theistic philosophy is not one which 
appeals to ordinary man. For these 
the choice seems to lie between un- 
compromising materialism and un- 
compromi^ng idealism ; and that 
being so, it IS but right that I should 
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throw whatever influence my thoughts 
may possess on the side of the latter 
and against the former. In this self- 
conscious age every opinion seems to 
be carried by a pitiless logic in the 
direction of its own extreme ; and when 
war is being waged between two " fell 
incensed opposites," it is well that 
even the lover of compromise should 
choose his side, and work with all his 
heart for its success. 



CHAPTER II 

ANTHROPOCENTRICITY 

jiNTHSopocENTiac IS a word which 
materialistic thinkers have recently 
invented. They use it as a term of 
reproach ; and they seem to think 
that the folly of anthropocentricity — 
if I may be allowed to form a noun 
from their favourite adjective — is self- 
evident. 

What is the meaning of the word ? 
Haeckel, in his History of Creation, 
speaks of the " anthropocentric error 
that man is the premeditated aim of the 
creation of the earth." In this defini- 
rioD the etymological meaning of the 
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word seems to be gratuitously narrowed. 
What right has Haeckel to assume 
that the anthropocentric idea is in- 
separably bound up with the archaic 
notation in which he has chosen to 
formulate it ? It is quite possible to 
regard man as the central figure in 
nature without so much as considering 
the question of his origin. The error 
that underlies the words premeditated 
and creation — if error there be — is 
^.nthropomorphic not anthropocentric. 
Let Materialism criticise the anthropo- 
centric idea if it will ; but let it con- 
fine its attention to the idea and ignore 
the accidents of its outward form. An 
anthropocentric thinker may or may 
not be one who regards man as " the 
premeditated aim of the creation of 
the earth " ; but he is certainly one 
who places man " at the centre of the 
universe," whatever that phrase may 
mean. Now this seems at first sight 
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a ridiculous thing to do ; but inas- 
much as man, when he meditates on 
'* great matters," invariably places him- 
self at the centre of the universe, 
surveys things from the standpoint of 
his own personaHty, and sees them 
through the medium of his own nature, 
the question arises, " Is anthropocen- 
tricity a iallacy of a certain school of 
thinkers or a necessity of human 
thought ? " 

Let us think out the matter from 
the beginning. When man desires 
to know the truth of things, what 
courses are open to him? He can 
never hope to know more than his 
own impressions. What assumption 
is he to make with regard to 
these? 

In the first place, he may assume 
that appearance — in the ordinary sense 
of the word — coincides with reality; 
in other words, that as the universe 
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reveals itself to his actual ^ perceptive 
faculties, so it is in itself. In this 
assumption, that man's bodily senses 
are competent to perceive all existent 
things, and to perceive them as they 
really are — an assumption which is 
instinctively made by ordinary men 
in their ordinary moods, and which 
carries with it the further conception 
that space, as we understand the word, 
and the contents of space " have a 
most real and absolute existence," — in 
this assumption, which is, as we shall 
presently see, the theoretical and also 
the quasi-physical basis of Materialism, 
we have the anthropocentric malady in 
its most malignant form. 

In the second place, man may try 
to persuade himself that what seems 

^ The word actual may possibly require explanation. 
I mean by man's ** actual perceptive faculties" those 
which have reached their maximum of development in 
the human race, and are therefore fully and equally 
developed in all sane and healthy persons. 
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to be does not coincide with what is ; 
that things are what they are, but 
that it is not for him to see them as 
they are ; that behind the phenomena 
which his senses reveal to him is a 
background of absolute and self-exist- 
ent reality. This assumption may 
seem to deliver him from the bonc^ 
of anthropocentricity ; but it may be 
doubted if it really does. The feding 
that one does not see things as they 
are implies distrust of one's own 
impressions. This sense of distrust 
and insecurity takes two distinct forms, 
each of which has its counterpart 
ih a strong though latent faith. On 
the one hand, there is the individual's 
distrust of himself, with its counter- 
part, faith in humanity, in the generic 
nature of man. On the other hand, 
there is man's distrust of some of his 
perceptive faculties, e.g. of his bodily 
senses — distrust, not of their veracity. 
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but of their penetration and range — a 
feeling which has for its counterpart 
faith in a higher range of faculties, 
e.g. in insight, imagination, religious 
emotion, and the like. In either case 
we see that the conception of an absolute 
reality which underlies phenomena is 
not a mere negation : perception of 
what is unapparent, or at anyrate 
impalpable, is at the bottom of it. 
Sometimes, when wearied of philo- 
sophical controversy, one says with 
a sigh of relief — 

" The world is what it is for all our dust 
and din." 

But the feeling which wrings from one 
this confession of intellectual impo- 
tence is the outcome of experience, not 
of despair : for it will be found, when 
thoughtfully considered, to resolve it- 
self into an unformulated faith — faith 
in a new order of things, all-penetrat- 
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ing, all-embracing, all-sustaining ; in a 
new aspect of existence, which cannot 
present itself to consciousness, which 
thought in the ordinary sense of the 
word cannot deal with.and which words 
are powerless to disclose. 

The truth is that man's impres- 
dons of things form an environing 
atmosphere which he cannot, by any 
effort of thought, outsoar. He may 
scrutinise his impressions, analyse them, 
systematise them ad infinitum, but he 
can never get beyond them. His very 
sense of their inadequacy is itself an 
impres^on of things — one among 
many ; and though it may modify the 
rest, it does not and cannot supersede 
them. Man's being, with its multi- 
farious faculties and capacities, is the 
cardinal assumption on which his 
philosophy is always hinged ; and his 
supreme object in thinking is to give 
satisfaction to some or all of his mental 
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faculties, or in a word to Yiwaself. It 
follows that he can no more cease to 
be anthropocentric in speculation than 
he can change his identity or abrogate 
the conditions of his existence. No- 
thing is vainer or more illusive than the 
attempt to escape from self. In con- 
ceiving of an Absolute we bring it of 
necessity into relation with our own 
minds ; and so self follows one even 
into the " far-folded mists " of the 
" Unknowable." ^ 

Truth generally lies in a compromise 
between two antithetical conceptions; 
and therefore I am prepared to find that 
there is a via media between the two 
assumptions which we have just con- 

^ A modem thinker has divided the Universe into the 
two dissevered worlds of the ** Knowable " and the " Un- 
knowable." I cannot see that this conception is any 
improvement on the once popular, but now discredited 
division of things into "phenomena" and "Things-in- 
themselves." What is ** unknowable " in every sense of 
the word, far from being absolutely real, is, humanly 
speaking, non-existent. 
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^dered. It is natural for us to believe 
in the reality of the outward world ; 
and it seems to be equally natural for 
us to r^ard the outward world as 
purely phenomenal and to believe that 
what is real and self-existent lies behind 
it and beyond our ken. How shall 
these oppoMtes be reconciled ? Perhaps 
in some such way as this. We must 
believe that the Universe reveals itself 
to the whole range — potential and 
actual — of our perceptive faculties. 
With this revelation we must rest 
content. The question of absolute 
reality, i.e. of a reality which has no 
relation to our perceptive faculties, is 
one with which we have no concern. 
No man can outleap his shadow. 
One's self is everywhere — centre, 
radius, circumference, of the infinite 
circle of existence. Human thought 
must be satisfied with a human solu- 
tion of its master problem. The world 
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that reveals itself to the whole range 
of our perceptive faculties is our 
Universe. Nay, it is the Universe — 
for there is but one — though, owing 
to the inadequacy of some of our 
senses and the immaturity of others, 
we do not see it as it actually is. 

But the revelation must be taken as 

given. I say that it is made to the 

whole range of our perceptive faculties. 

Some of these announce themselves to 

us as being higher and stronger than 

others, as having a clearer vision and 

; a wider range. We must believe that 

j these are what they claim to be, for we 

i have no means of criticising their pre- 

j tensions. In other words, we must 

j believe that certain aspects of exist- 

■ ence are higher and more real than 

others. The organisation of our 
perceptive faculties, the arrangement 
of them according to their several 
" stations and degrees," is done for us, 
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not by us ; for there is no standard, 
save that with which they themselves 
provide us, by which we can measure 
their worth. 

This assumption, like the two 
between which it mediates, is anthro^ 
pocentric ; nor does it pretend to be 
anything else ; for the gist of it is, that 
man owes to his perceptive faculties, 
i.e. to himself, both his experience and 
his standard of reality. 

It would seem then that the " anthro- 
pocentric error " is in some sort a 
necessity of human thought. Does 
MateriaJism rise superior to it ? No. 
The real world for the materialist is 
that order of things which we are 
accustomed to speak of as the out- 
ward world or material universe : 
and if he is asked how he knows 
that this world is real, he can but 
answer that his bodily senses bear 
mtness to its existence. Now it is 
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clear that in ascribing reality to the 
world which man's bodily senses 
reveal to him, the materialist places 
man at the centre of the Universe 
and surveys the totality of things 
from a strictly human standpoint. 
But his anthropocentricity, though 
quite as flagrant as that of the 
idealist, is less reasonable and less 
excusable. For it is not the whole 
man whom he places at the heart of 
things. It is a particular aspect of 
him. It is his body, with its narrow 
range of perceptive faculties. It is 
his " lower self." Materialism makes 
j and has always made one vast and 

unverifiable assumption, viz. that 
£ what the Universe seems to be 

when apprehended by man's bodily 
senses that it really is. If this is 
not an anthropocentric assumption, I 
do not know what anthropocentricity 
means. 
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Yet it is not for being anthropo- 
centric that this assumption is to be 
blamed. The centre of the Universe 
is presumably the point from which it 
is easiest to get an adequate bird's- 
eye view of things. As every philo- 
sophical theory is the expression of a 
bird's-eye view of things, the thinker 
must either assume at the outset that 
- his standpoint is central, or else confess 
at the outset that his view of things 
is deluave and his sptem of thought 
an organised fraud. The " anthropo- 
centric error" is in truth the main- 
spring of every speculative effort ; and 
" speculation," ni from being the pas- 
time of a few recluses, is an essential 
part of " human nature's daily food," 
there being few topics, outside the 
limits of positive science, on which it 
is possible for us to make general 
statements without committing our- 
selves by implication to speculative 
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conceptions of life and nature. Indeed, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that thought^ whatever may be its 
immediate object, is always an effort 
to get to the centre of things, and is 
the outcome of a secret conviction 
that the centre of things is the right 
place for the mind of man. Nay, the 
very idea of truths with its latent 
assumption that human reason is the 
"rule and measure" of reality, is 
profoundly and incurably anthropo- 
centric. That being so, what have 
we to gain by quarrelling with the 
conditions of our existence ? Human 
thought rests, as it seems, on an an- 
thropocentric basis ; and it is surely 
better that it should remain there 
than that men should cease to 
think. 

The exponents of the doctrine of 
Evolution are, as a rule, unsparing 
critics of the " anthropocentric error." 
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But one at least of their own dominant 
conceptions seems to countenance the 
very error which they condemn. The 
adaptation of the organism to its 
environment is a theme on which they 
are never weary of expatiating. Now 
every organism is, ex hypothesi, the 
centre or its own environment; and 
such knowledge of nature as it pos- 
sesses may be said to radiate from this 
central point. Also, for each organism 
in turn, its own environment is its 
" world." It is doubtless true that if 
dc^ could exercise themselves in great 
matters, their theories of things, when 
criticised by man, would prove to be 
ludicrously inadequate, and it would 
be justly held that their cyno-centric 
instmcts had led them astray. But 
then dogs do not and cannot exercise 
themselves in great matters, so that 
we need not speculate as to what 
would happen if they did. Man, 
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alone among living creatures, is capable 
of " high thinking " ; and man, like 
every other organism, is at the centre 
of his own environment and surveys 
things from that standpoint, his 
theories and conceptions being all 
radiated from it to the uttermost 
parts of the world. For he, too, 
takes for granted that his own en- 
vironment is "the world." And 
who shall blame him for making 
that assumption.? The angels may 
possibly smile at his audacity. But 
who, among men, shall take upon 
himself to assign limits to the en- 
vironment of that organism which we 
call Man .? ^ 



^ It will perhaps be urged that the stars, though per- 
ceptible by man, lie beyond the limits of his environment. 
But this position is, I think, untenable. It may well be 
that the spatial universe is an organic whole, every part 
of which influences and is influenced by all the rest. It 
is certain that astronomy is a science of great practical 
utility. And it is equally certain, and far more to the 
point, that the spectacle of the "starry heavens" — of 
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their nujaty, «eTenity, and purity — ha> from time im- 
memorial profoundly affected the emorioiial tide of man'i 
nature and so played a leading part in Che evolutiou of 
bia inner lift. Indeed, it may be doubted if any other 
eWeroal influence haa worlted to effectively or to per- 
tiitently for the eipaasion, the elevation, and the ti 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CRITERION OF REALITY 

I HAVE attempted to show that anthro- 
pocentricity is not a fallacy but a 
necessity of human thought ; and that 
as such it is to the full as predicable 
of Materialism as of Idealism, the 
difference in this respect between the 
two systems being that the former 
places at the centre of things not the 
whole man, but a fragment of him, 
the " beast of the earth " rather than 
the " living soul." 

But Materialism has its feet on the 
solid ground of reality^ whereas Ideal- 
ism wanders about among the clouds. 
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Let us criticise this criticism. The 
materialist's claim to be in contact 
with reality and to have no commerce 
with illusion is recklessly advanced, 
and is sometimes thoughtlessly con- 
ceded. What is its worth ? The 
basis of Materialism is a belief — an 
instinctive prejudice rather than a 
reasoned conviction — in the absolute 
reality of the material universe. What 
warrant is there for this belief? In 
other words. What is the criterion of 
reality ? It is strange that Material- 
ism should never have considered this 
vital question ; for it stands to reason 
that if its own criterion of reaJity is 
false or even inadequate, its basis is 
hollow and its whole system unsound. 
When I ask, Is the outward world 
real ? I mean. Is it in itself what it 
seems to be when I perceive it ? But 
how can I posably answer this ques- 
tion ? By what feat of thought am 
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I to pass from what seems to what is? 
Am I to assume that I am competent 
to perceive things as they really are ? — 
In other words, that my bodily senses 
are the measure of reality? This 
assumption is extravagantly, not to say 
unpardonably, anthropocentric. Yet 
it is only by making it that I can 
invest the question which it answers 
with any semblance of meaning. That 
being so, we had better abandon our 
idle dreams of things 'in-themselves^ 
and say that as reality is a human 
conception, so the criteria of reality 
must be human experience and human 
feeling. Aristotle has told us that 
** what seems to all men is " ; and this 
conception of reality, though it needs 
to be amplified and elucidated, is 
undoubtedly true as far as it goes. 
Ordinary men in their ordinary moods 
feel that the outward world is real, 
i.e. that it is in itself what their bodily 
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senses perceive it to be, and this feel- 
ing is their only warrant for invest- 
ing it with reality. Materialists 
nuy possibly demur to this statement. 
They may say that the reality of the 
outward world is provable by experi- 
ence. For example, I see a stone wall, 
and in the act of seeing it I feel that 
it is real. Is this my only ground for 
believing it to be real ? " No," says 
the materialist, " you can have experi- 
mental proof of its reality. Assume 
that it is unreal and then try to walk 
through it. The result will be an 
unpleasant reductio ad absurdum of 
you.r hypothesis." To this argument 
there is a ready answer. When I 
bring my body into collidon with a 
stone wall, all that happens is that the 
sense of touch corroborates the evidence 
borne by the sense of sight. In the 
court of Reason the one sense is not 
in any degree or respect a more credible 
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witness than the other. My eyes 
suggest or seem to suggest to me that 
the wall is real. If their testimony 
fails to convince me, why should I 
regard the testimony of my arms as 
conclusive ? The trustworthiness of 
each sense in turn is no doubt guaran- 
teed — severally and jointly — by all the 
rest. But what is the worth of such 
a guarantee ? A and B may go surety 
for C. A and C for B. B and C for 
A. But who will go surety for A and 
B and C ? The least we expect from 
the bodily senses is that they should 
substantiate one another's statements.^ 
It is because we assume that they will 
do so that we lean upon each in turn 
with the full weight of our trust. 

^ Men will tell you that the bodily senses are trust- 
worthy because they never play one false. This argument 
is palpably fallacious. No man can possibly know 
whether his senses play him false or not. What he can 
know and does know is that they do not play one another 
false. 
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Even the bruise on my arm proves 
nothing except that the wall is as real 
as my body. But that I have never 
doubted. 

The truth is, that the question as to 
the reality of the outward world can- 
not properly be debated by reference 
to this or that material object. "Do 
you really believe," says the champion 
of "common sense" to the idealist, 
" that yonder stone wall is not really 
there, but is a mere idea of your own 
mind? " " No," says the idealist, " I 
believe nothing of the kind. The 
words there and yonder, implying as 
they do position in space, i.e. in the 
outward order of things, beg the ques- 
tion. The stone wall is undoubtedly 
some five yards distant from my body, 
and the one material object is just as 
real as the other. The question is. 
Are my bodily senses competent to 
see the universe as it really isp In 
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other words, is the feeling of reality 
which seems to accompany my percep- 
tion of material things as entirely 
trustworthy as it seems at first sight 
to be? I freely admit that if the 
authority of the feeling were never 
impugned, I should be compelled to 
regard the outward world as absolutely 
real/' 

But in point of fact, the feeling in 
question is perpetually undermined. 
Thus it is undermined by the current 
belief in creation^ the belief that the 
material universe has been called into 
existence by the action of a Supreme 
Will — will^ be it observed, being an 
essentially spiritual phenomenon — and 
that it will hereafter be resolved into 
nothing at the bidding of the same 
spiritual power. This belief is no 
doubt authoritatively taught ; but the 
fact that it had a spontaneous origin, 
and the further fact that it is readily 
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accepted and widely held, show that 
it rests on a basis of instinctive feel- 
ing. Real as the outward world seems 
to be, we feel in our inmost hearts 
that its reality Is not its own ; that it 
depends for its being on something 
beyond itself; that it Is the outward 
and visible sign, so to speak, of some 
inward and spiritual force. 

Another undermining influence is 
the widespread belief that the spiritual 
order of things is higher, more real, 
more enduring, and more worthy of 
our devotion than the material. This 
belief too is authoritatively taught; 
and the assent given to the doctrine is 
in many cases more " notional " than 
" real." In some cases, however, it is 
intensely real, the belief being the 
expression of a vivid intuition which 
transcends the limits of argument, of 
a personal experience which can dis- 
pense with the sanction of authority. 
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Now and again in the pages of history, 
here and there among one's own 
acquaintances, one comes across a man 
whose life is entirely transfigured by 
the clear -burning flame of spiritual 
faith. These enthusiasts are a minor- 
ity, I admit, and a very small minority ; 
but they include a goodly proportion 
of the world's best and greatest men. 
Among them may be numbered the 
founders, prophets, and martyrs of 
religion, the lawgivers of antiquity, the 
great imaginative thinkers, the inspired 
poets and artists, the saints of heroic 
mould, the heroes whose " hearts are 
pure." So complete is the ascendency 
which spiritual faith acting through a 
personal medium exercises over the 
hearts of men, that these exalted 
personages are and have ever been the 
real legislators and rulers of the world. 
We feel instinctively, when we are in 
contact with them, that they are in 
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possession of the truth of things. We 
may not be able to believe what they 
believe, but we believe in tkem^ and we 
allow their influence to mould our aims 
and regulate our lives. 

Above all, the sense of reality which 
seems to accompany our perception of 
material things is ceaselessly under- 
mined by the sense of reality which 
is generated by the play of our spirit- 
ual senses. When I use the words 
"spiritual senses," I am postulating 
what the materialist will of course 
refuse to grant. Who shall arbitrate 
between his assumption and mine? 
How do we know that we possess 
bodily senses? Because, for example, 
if we open our eyes or use our 
hands, we are conscious of certwn 
feelingSy which feelings are absent 
when we shut our eyes or draw back 
our hands. It is to this insoluble 
residuum of feeling that we come at 
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last when perception, with all its 
products and by-products — experi- 
ence, knowledge, science, and the rest 
— has been steeped for a sufficient 
length of time in the strong solvent 
of philosophical reflection. But feeling 
is present in no less a degree when 
what I call the spiritual senses are at 
work. Consider, for example, the 
moral sense — the sense of duty, with 
its counterpart, the sense of moral free- 
dom. Any one who has ever watched 
the working of this twofold sense 
will tell you that feeling is at the 
bottom of it, and that behind it and 
inseparable from it lurks the convic- 
tion that the feeling is no illusion, but 
has its counterpart in a real order of 
things, listen to a story of injustice 
or of heroism. In and through the 
feelings which possess you while you 
hear it — indignation in the one case, 
admiration in the other — you see, and 
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you know that you see, the real bear- 
ings of the facts that are put before you; 
you distinguish, and you know well 
that the distinction is real and deep, 
ought from ought not, right from wrong. 
It is the same with the religious 
sense. That this is resolvable into pro- 
found and vivid feeling, and that the 
feeling carries with it a strong con- 
viction that one is somehow or other 
in contact with reality, will, I think, 
be admitted by all in whom the sense 
has even a potential existence. There 
are passages in the Bible — in the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, the 
Epistles — which few men can read 
without strong emotion ; and so long 
as that emotion lasts, so long are those 
whom it affects possessed with a sense 
of reality, with an overpowering assur- 
ance that the true order of things is 
being revealed to them, that they are 
seeing the universe as it really is. 
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Between religious and poetic feeling 
there is a difference of degree but 
scarcely of kind. What is the function 
of the poet ? Is it not to distinguish 
the feal from the apparent order of 
things, and to reveal to us the former 
by awaking in us — through the rhythm 
and melody and imagery of his verses 
— the feelings which it awakes in 
him ? Listen to such passages as the 
following : — 

But, look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and 

cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not for his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

When I behold upon the night's starred face 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 

On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a 
perfect round. 
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And east and west without a breath 
Mixed their dim lights, like life and death. 
To broaden into boundless day. 

Do you not feel, as the echoes of 
these verses die away in the recesses of 
your heart, that they have in some 
sort enlarged or, shall I say, trans- 
formed your experience of life and 
nature, that they have revealed to you 
new aspects of existence, that the 
feelings which they awaken have been 
generated by contact with transcendent 
realities — in fine, that they have borne 
a message to you from another and a 
higher world ? You listen with rapt 
attention to a sonata by Beethoven, 
and at the end of it your eyes are 
filled with tears. What does this 
mean ? That you are the victim of 
illusion, that you have been dream- 
ing a deiightnU dream ? Surely not. 
The feelings that you have experienced 
carry with them their own credentials ; 
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they call upon you to trust them and 
live. up to them ; and however evan- 
escent they may be, the memory of 
them need never be efiaced. 

Even in our perceptions of the out- 
ward world it is possible for us to ex- 
perience the feeling that there is a higher 
order of things behind and beyond what 
we see and hear. To speak for myself. 
The early summer morning always bears 
me a message, of the genuineness and 
authoritativeness of which I cannot, 
while its impression lasts, entertain the 
faintest doubt. New cosmic forces 
seem to reveal themselves, forces whose 
serenity and majesty belong to some 
j I other world than ours ; the all-pervad- 

■ j, ing stillness and freshness and purity 

{ seem to herald the advent of some 

I transcendent power ; while the sense 

I of being alone with "Nature" cancels 

i\ for the moment all those distracting 

■: influences which ordinarily restrict our 
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outlook and cloud our skies. The 
resultant feeling is one which, for 
obvious reasons, I cannot even attempt 
to express in words. But as the cold 
flush of dawn steals along the hilltops, 
and as the mists rise up from the river 
meadows, I feel, nay, I know — ^wlth an 
assurance which transcends all convic- 
tion — that the greatest of all problems 
has been solved for me, not by being 
worked out to a solution, but by being 
" utterly abolished and destroyed." I 
shall be told that all this is illusion. 
I can but answer that trust, complete 
trust, in the genuineness and signifi- 
cance of the feeling, is an essential 
part of the feeling itself. The man 
who knocks his head against a wall 
can have no firmer basis for his l^th 
than this. 

In fine and in brief: the sense of 
reality which we experience when we 
perceive outward things, though always 
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operative up to a certain point, is 
never overwhelmingly strong, and is 
exposed to undermining influences by 
which it is sometimes entirely swept 
away. It is otherwise with the sense 
of reality which accompanies the 
play of our spiritual faculties. This 
sense is frequently in abeyance — the 
corresponding faculties being dormant 
in most of us and active only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances or in excep- 
tionally gifted natures — but when it 
does operate it has no rival. No 
undermining influence can coexist with 
it. Conviction, in the fullest and 
truest sense of the word, takes entire 
' possession of one's mind. 

Why, then, do our bodily senses 
seem to us, at any rate in our ordinary 
moments, to be more trustworthy than 
the rest of our perceptive faculties? 
Partly, I think, because our bodies 
belong to that outward order which our 
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bodily senses reveal to us, and there- 
fore fare well or ill according as we 
accept or ignore the evidence borne 
by those senses. Partly, no doubt, 
because the bodily senses are, speaking 
generally, in perfect harmony with one 
another, each in turn being ready, if 
occasion require, to corroborate the 
evidence borne by the rest. But 
chiefly, I think, because the bodily 
senses are what the spiritual senses 
can never be — organs of universal 
consent. By this I mean that, having 
long since reached their maximum of 
development, they operate alike, or 
with slight differences which can easily 
be corrected, in all sane and healthy 
persons ; so that what one man 
perceives, when he is using one or 
more of them, would produce exactly 
the same impression on all men whose 
material circumstances were similar, 
ajid whose senses were equally sound. 
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In this respect the contrast between 
the bodily and the spiritual senses is 
sharp and significant. The latter are 
still in process of development, and 
as such are differently developed in 
different epochs, places, and persons ; 
the consequence being that when we 
use them we can never feel, as we do 
when we use our eyes or ears, that we 
are the representatives and commis- 
sioners of humanity in a particular 
field of observation ; in other words, 
that we are armed — for the moment 
and for a certain definite purpose — 
with the full authority of nature. 

But though these considerations 
justify us in trusting our bodily senses, 
they do not justify us in making our 
trust in them the basis of any world- 
embracing creed. My eyes and my 
ears bring my body, to which they 
belong, into correspondence with the 
material world which lies around it 
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and to.which it belongs ; and the faith 
that I repose in them should never 
overstep the limits of this mutual 
relationship. Our bodily senses are 
as trustworthy as our bodies are real. 
This is all that we can say about them ; 
and as a criterionof reality it is worth ex- 
actly nothing. To say that our bodies 
are real because they belong to the 
outward order, and that the outward 
order is real because it is revealed to us 
by our bodily senses, is to move within 
a manifestly vicious circle of thought. 
Even if we were to assume, for 
ai^ument's sake, that the sense of 
reality, which accompanies our per- 
ception of outward things, was as 
genuine as it sometimes seems to be, 
we should have to admit that its 
guarantee was worth least to those in 
whose eyes it counts for most. The 
materialist appeals to his own feelings 
in support of his thesis that the out- 
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ward world is absolutely real. But 
what is he — what is any human being 
— when viewed from the standpoint of 
the creed which he professes? The 
spiritual side of his being is non-exist- 
ent. His body is all that there is of 
him. And what is his body in the 
material universe ? " Un neant a Tegard 
de rinfini." And yet this infinitesimal 
fragment of matter takes upon itself 
to vouch for the reality of the infinite 
whole to which it belongs. Can 
anthropocentricity go further than 
this ? A baby in arms might as well 
go surety for the integrity and solvency 
of the British Empire. It stands to 
reason that if I, the individual, am 
really competent to guarantee — in any 
respect or degree — the reality of the 
outward world, I am something more 
than a mere fragment of that world ; ^ 

^ Unknown to himself the materialist is the most 
thoroughgoing of idealists. His belief in Self, in the 
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in other words, that I am what 
Materialism assures me that I am not 
— lifted in some sort above the material 
umverse, whose reality is not its own 
but, as it were, a reflected light. The 
materialist is ever ready to say to the 
idealist, "Is it not arrc^ant of you to 
imaginethatthe appearance of the world 
is in any respect dependent on your 
perception of it ? " This taunt is un- 
deserved, for the attitude of Idealism 
towards the outward world is the out- 
come, not of " egomania," but of self- 
distrust. In any case the idealist may 
well retort on his opponent, " Is it not 
arrogant of you to imagine that your 
body — a mere atom in the infinitude 
of that outward order to which it 
belongs — can see the world as it 
really is ? " 

Egtyit the guarantor of reality, and judge of truth, ii im- 
bounded. Tfaii belief i> the very baiii of bii philoiophy. 
Were it removed, hii whole lyitem would become u 
imtioDal » a dream. 



CHAPTER IV 

AGNOSTICISM OR FAITH? 

Materialism has now made two 
attempts to render the position of 
Idealism untenable ; and the result in 
each case is that it has seriously com- 
promised its own. For its system is 
found to be more flagrantly anthropo- 
centric than its rival's ; and its basis 
is found to be quite as hypothetical 
and even more hollow and unsound. 

In what court then is the case 
between the two systems to be tried ? 
In other words, What is the ultimate 
test of truth in philosophy.'' The 
professional thinker will tell us that 
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our supreme conceptions must have 
been correctly inferred from correct 
_ premises. But this answer doubles 
our difficulty instead of removing it. 
For, in the first place, as the movement 
of abstract thought is always more or 
less drcular — its starting-point and Its 
goal being some mental idiosyncrasy 
of the thinker — it follows that the 
truth of what one postulates in philo- 
sophy is not a whit more self-evident 
than the truth of what one concludes. 
And, in the second place, the terms 
which the thinker uses are so unstable 
and many-sided that to infer the truth 
of a conclusion from the apparent 
correctness of the syllogistic process is 
to perpetrate a fallacy more insidious 
and more deadly than any that logicians 
have noted for our warning and guid- 
ance. 

This test of truth being rejected as 
impracticable, we shall do well to go 
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back a step and ask ourselves what 
object the thinker has in view when 
he undertakes to solve the master 
problems of existence ? Until we know 
this we cannot say whether he has 
failed or succeeded in his self-imposed 
task. To say that his object is to 
satisfy his own reason is to answer the 
question only in part. One knows 
from experience that when ultimate 
questions are under discussion, though 
reason may seem to be holding the 
inquiry, other parts of our complex 
nature — such as insight, imagination, 
emotion, conscience — insist on taking 
part in it. Moreover, the history of 
philosophy tells us that every great 
thinker has subordinated the question. 
What is the fundamental truth of 
things ? to the further question. What 
is the ideal end of human life? In 
brief, the aim of the thinker is practical 
— in the widest sense of the word — 
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rather than theoretical, his dominant 
desire being to give satisfaction to the 
whole of his inner being, especially to 
that part of it which commands the 
approaches to action. And not to 
his own alone. He cannot separate 
himself from his kind. There is 
always something impei^onal about 
the search for truth. What is true is 
true for all men, not for this man or 
that. The thinker is the commissioner 
and spokesman of humanity, the inter- 
preter of its secret aims, its unavowed 
wants, its "high instincts," its un- 
realised conceptions, its unformulated 
theories. It follows that a true philo- 
sophy is one which wakens responsive 
thrills in all the master chords of human 
nature, and which therefore tends to 
elevate and purify man's spirit ; to 
give him serenity, courage, happiness, 
hope. 

I have again been looking at things 
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from a strictly anthropocentric stand- 
point. But could I have done any- 
thing else ? Why does the materialist 
believe in his own system of thought ? 
Because it commends itself to his 
reason. That is all that he can say 
about it. If there are degrees in an- 
thropocentricity, his position is more 
flagrantly anthropocentric than mine. 
For his supreme tribunal is his own 
intellect, whereas mine is the " general 
heart of man." 

The diflTerence between our respect- 
ive conceptions of truth goes deep and 
reaches far. When the materialist 
tells me that his theory of existence 
satisfies his reason, I can but answer 
that it fails to satisfy mine. His 
standard of truth provides no remedy 
for this deadlock. Mine has at least 
the merit of recognising a higher 
authority than that of my own mental 
idiosyncrasy. As he cannot call upon 
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me to carry my case to any court of 
appeal — for he knows of none — he 
must allow me to submit both theories, 
Materialism and Idealism, to the judg- 
ment of what is, humanly spedcing, 
the highest of all tribunals — to the 
" common sense " of humanity. 

Does Materialism satisfy the heart 
of man ? To state the leading tenets 
of Materialism would be a sufficient 
answer to this question. For though 
its abstract principles might possibly 
commend themselves to the "plain 
averse man," the practical or semi- 
practical deductions from them would 
. as certainly offend him ; and inasmuch 
as his intuitive perceptions are always 
nearer to the truth of things than his 
reasoning processes, I must r^ard 
his instinctive condemnation of the 
doctrines of Materialism as incompar- 
ably more significant than his possible 
adhesion to its fundamental principles. 
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But let us take a yet broader view of 
the question. In every department of 
nature " a tree is known by its fruits." 
What are the fruits of Materialism? 
Are they not the Dead Sea apples of 
discontent and despair, or rather of 
disappointment passing through all the 
stages that lead from discontent to 
despair? That Materialism is the 
dominant philosophy of the present 
age will be admitted even by those who 
deplore its ascendency ; and there are 
three tendencies of the present age for 
which it must be held in large measure 
responsible. These are j^gnosHcism^ 
or despair in the region of thought ; 
Pessimism^ or despair in the region oiF 
sentiment ; Anarchism^ or despair in 
the region of conduct. 

Let us consider each in turn. That 
Materialism, which professes to have 
solved all great problems, should be 
the foster-mother of Agnosticism which 
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regards all great problems as insoluble, 
is a fact as strange as it is true. The 
inference to be drawn from it is that 
the materialistic solution of the master 
problems of existence is at best a no- 
solution. The assumption that all our 
perceptive faculties except our bodily 
senses are untrustworthy, and that 
therefore whole regions and aspects of 
existence are null and void, is sure to 
be resented by the discredited faculties ; 
and as these have their advocates even 
in the court of Reason, an inward 
struggle takes place in the mind of the 
thinker. The result is a state or, to 
be more accurate, a spasm of mental 
deadlock. Argument and counter- 
argument, solution and counter-solu- 
tion balance one another so exactly 
thatfor the moment the judicial part 
of one remains in perfect equipoise, 
not inclining a hair's-breadth to either 
side. This state of mind transforms 
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itself into a philosophical theory, the 
mental deadlock being idealised and 
the suspense of judgment regarded as 
a sacred duty. 

Such is the genesis of agnosticism. 
Is the result a theory or a mood.'' 
Whichever it be, it is surely open to 
grave objection. The objection to it as 
a theory is that it is logically impossible. 
The protest which the agnostic makes 
against theorising on questions of first 
principle must tell against himself; 
and his strong conviction that con- 
viction in philosophy is unjustifiable, 
besides being a logical anomaly, is 
clearly incompatible with that perfect 
mental equilibrium on which he insists. 
Agnosticism forbids us, when we 
exercise ourselves in great matters, to 
pass from feeling to theory, from // 
seems to // is ; and it stands to reason 
that when it universalises its veto, it 
falls under its own condemnation and 
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dies by its own hand. There is 
another objection to it as , a theory, 
an objection to which the materialist 
attaches more importance than I do. 
It is surely a piece of audacious 
anthropocentricity — or rather idio- 
centricity — to say that the truth of 
things is unknowable because one's 
own theories are " too shallow to 
sound the bottom " of the universe. 

Yet if there be such a thing as 
agnosticism — which I sometimes doubt 
— it is only as a self-refuted theory 
that it can be said to exist. The 
objection to it as a mood is that it is 
physically impossible,' Unstable equi- 
librium is the law of human life. 

' Much of whit goa by the Dame of ignoiticiim 
i> really itdigervaim. The two «tate» of mind ought, 
I think, 10 be carefully diitinguubed. Agaoiticitm 
cmbodin a pfailosophicil theory. ladifieientiini is i 
quasi- physical mood. When I tay that ignoiticiim ii an 
impoggible mood, I mean that the mind cannot, tnhiU 
rtiaimng in iittirat in the maacr frMcmi afllfc, regard all 
' lolutioDa of them aa abiolutely, and therefore a> equally. 
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Absolute impartiality is as unattainable 
in the region of thought as in the 
region of sentiment or practice. The 
man who pretends to have freed him- 
self from the passions and prejudices 
of patriotism is animated, one may 
rest assured, by a secret bias against 
his own country. The man who 
professes to criticise his own creed 
with perfect candour and impartiality 
is in secret revolt against its dogmas. 
When feeling ceases to be partial, it 
ceases to exist. It is the same with 
neutrality in thought. The mental 
deadlock which seems to justify agnos- 
ticism never has more than a moment's 
duration. The pendulum of one's 

false. It is sure to have theories of its own about them, 
however strongly it may protest that it has none. It is, 
however, worthy of note that indifFerentism, though it 
has other sources, is in many cases a result of the struggle 
that goes on in the mind of a materialist between his 
theories and his sentiments, and as such is near of kin to 
agnosticism, and like it may be regarded as a particular 
form of intellectual despair. 
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mental bias may pass — perhaps again 
and ag^n — through the poi nt of 
perfect neutrality, but it never rests 
there. A man will tell you in all 
sincerity that on such and such a 
question he keeps his judgment in 
complete suspense ; but if he mil 
watch himself narrowly, he will have 
to admit that his judgment is always 
leaning to one side or the other, the 
nearest approach that it can make to 
equilibrium being a rapid oscillation 
from side to side. 

Hence it is that, as a matter of gene- 
ral experience, the agnosticis less impar- 
tial than he pretends to be. In the 
great struggle which is the beginning 
and end of philosophical controversy, 
the eternal struggle between Ideal- 
ism and Materialism, he leans almost 
invariably to the side of the latter. 
Prejudice and sentiment, and what 
I may call the constraining force of 
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circumstances, may possibly indispose 
him to adopt its extreme conclusions ; 
but he looks at things from its general 
standpoint, and he takes the truth 
of its fundamental assumptions for 
granted. Ask him what he thinks 
about the crucial question of a future 
life. He will tell you that the question 
is unanswerable, and that therefore he 
regards all answers to it with equal 
indifference ; but ply him with argu- 
ments in favour of immortality, and 
you will soon find that you have to 
combat a strong intellectual prejudice 
which amounts to a latent conviction 
that ''death is the end of life." 

In conclusion. Agnosticism is essen- 
tially a by-product of Material- 
ism, its pretended impartiality being, 
as impossible in practice as it is inde- 
fensible in theory. What is genuine 
about it is the mental discontent which 
it reflects, discontent which is the 
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natural outcome of a rigid and in- 
adequate theory of life, and for which 
agnosticism hnds incoherent expres* 
sion but provides no remedy. Man's 
reason presents him with a world- 
embracing theory which is profoundly 
repugnant to his instincts, his senti- 
ments, his prejudices, and his un- 
sophisticated convictions, and which 
is at open war with his traditions, his 
practices, and the very circumstances 
of his life. Unable to answer the 
arguments of his reason, and unable to 
rest in its conclusions, he takes refuge 
in agnosticism which is but another 
name for intellectual despair. 

What remedy does Idealism provide 
for this mental malady ? Before it can 
attempt to suggest one, it must frankly 
admit that it has an agnosticism of its 
own. That the full truth of things 
cannot be fully known by the mind 
of man is as certain as that attain- 
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ment of ideal truth is the final end of 
human thought. If this were all that 
agnosticism meant, few of us would 
hesitate to call ourselves agnostics. 
But agnosticism means far more than 
this. The distinguished scientist to 
whom it owes its name has always 
insisted that there is no middle term 
between knowledge and ignorance.^ 
It follows from this dogma that what 

^ Professor Huxley's words are : " The admission of a 
state of mind intermediate between knowledge and no 
knowledge is fatal to all clearness of thought. There is 
nothing intermediate between light and darkness : the 
merest glimmer of twilight is as much not darkness 
as broad sunlight." It will be observed that in this 
metaphor, darkness ii opposite first to light and then to 
not'darkness. Are we to infer that not-darkness is the same 
as light f Professor Huxley's argument is nothing if not 
logical ; but surely there is a distinction in logic between 
not' A and the opposite \of A, If for not-darkness in the 
second sentence we read light — ^as we are bound to do if 
the second sentence is really to support the first — we 
turn Professor Huxley's argument into a nonsensical 
paradox. To say that " the merest glimmer of twilight 
is as much light as broad sunshine," is to say what is 
palpably absurd. Professor Huxley has hit upon a 
thoroughly appropriate metaphor ; but it is fatal to the 
thesis which he intends it to support. The truth of the 
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cannot be fully known cannot be 
known m the slightest degree. It 
follows further that Christianity, as a 
system of thought, is on a par with 
Fetichism, and that a medicine-man's 
conceptions of the " ideal ends of 
being " are worth as much or as little 
as those formed by a Plato or a Paul. 
These conclusions are as repugnant to 
" common sense " as their premises 
are repugnant to " right reason." It 
is strange that at a time when the 
faith which Science has ever secretly 
reposed in the unity and continuity of 
nature — a faith which has long 
dominated her ^ms and directed her 
resources — is beginning to be estab- 
lished on a genuinely scientific basis ; 
— it is strange that at such a time the 

matter ig that between absolute darlmeii and pure Hght 
there it an infinity of " intermediate ttaiea," and that in 
like manner — there being a real analogy betireen the two 
antitheiei — there i> coDtinuoui movement from the pole 
of abaotute igni>rail« to the anti-pole of perfect knowledge. 
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votaries of a philosophy which claims 
the closest kinship with Science, should 
be ready to divide the Universe, into 
the two dissevered worlds of the 
Knowable and the Unknowable, and 
to affirm that total ignorance is the 
only alternative for perfect knowledge. 
There is a special reason why this 
. "false dichotomy" should be repug- 
nant to Idealism. The beginning and 
end of Idealism — its first assumption, 
its last conclusion — is its conviction that 
the spiritual side of life is the real side, 
knd the spiritual aspect of nature the 
real aspect. Faith in the spiritual 
senses — in conscience, in the religious 
instincts, in poetic intuition, in artistic 
feeling, in the insight of love and sym- 
pathy, in the foresight of hope and 
aspiration — is at once the practical 
basis and the practical outcome of this 
" sovereign dogma." Are the spiritual 
senses trustworthy.'* This question 
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has already been asked and answered. 
Every sense — be it bodily or spiritual 
— in the moment of its being exercised 
carries with it its own credentials. 
We cannot prove to demonstration 
that it is trustworthy; but trust in 
it is an essential part of our use of 
it, or rather use is in itself implicit 
trust. From this point of view the 
two orders of senses — the bodily and 
the spiritual — seem to belong to the 
same category. But there is a differ- 
ence between them which has far- 
reaching consequences. The bodily 
senses, having reached their natural 
maturity, are equally developed in all 
sane and healthy persons and convey 
identical messages to all sane and 
healthy minds. Hence it is that 
though both orders of senses are 
oi^ans of apprehension, the bodily 
senses do what the spiritual senses 
can never do — generate knowledge. 
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and so lay the foundations of science. 
What is true^ in the scientific sense 
of the word, is true for all men : and 
the man who knows^ in the scientific 
sense of the word, feels that he has 
his feet on the solid ground of universal 
consent ; in other words, that he has the 
full authority of nature behind him. 
This feeling is never present when the 
spiritual senses are being exercised ; 
and therefore the data of those senses 
can never be transmuted into know- 
ledge. What then.'* Is there no 
middle term between knowledge and 
ignorance ? Is the play of the spirit- 
ual senses wholly fanciful? Is its 
outcome pure illusion? Surely not. 
Surely the common sense of the matter 
is that between knowledge and ignor- 
ance there is a whole series of inter- 
vening terms which are covered by 
the comprehensive words belief and 
doubt. " Probability " — not certainty 
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— "is the guide of life." In the 
conduct of human afiairs belief plays 
a far more prominent part than know- 
ledge, the former rather than the 
latter being the basis of action in at 
least nine cases out of ten. 

When I get into a train, I believe 
that it will take me to my destination. 
In other words, I believe that the 
engine-driver is sober and clear- 
sighted, that the pointsmen along 
the line are on the alert, that the tires 
of the wheels are made of flawless 
steel, that the permanent way is in 
perfect order, and so forth. When 
I sit down on a chair, I believe that 
■ it will bear my weight. When I buy 
a pound of butter, I believe that it is 
made of cream. Speaking generally, 
it may be s^d that so m- as our 
conduct is influenced by our relations 
with our fellow-men, by our own 
conceptions of happiness and duty, or 
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by material conditions which are in 
the nature of things incalculable, to 
that extent it is guided not by know- 
ledge but by belief. 

I believe that my friend loves me. 
I am ready to stake my life on my 
faith in his affection ; and yet my 
faith, though in a sense greater and 
stronger than knowledge, can never 
be said to rise to the level of the latter. 
It is the same with a hundred other 
beliefs which profoundly influence my 
conduct — belief in the integrity of 
this man, in the kindliness of that, in 
the wisdom of such and such a course 
of action, in the healthfulness of such 
and such a course of life, in the desir- 
ability of such and such an end. In 
none of these cases can I be said to 
know ; but in each of them I find in 
belief an adequate basis of action ; and 
though it is human to err, I seldom 
find that my insight betrays me. 
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Now if, even in the ordinary atlairs 
of life, the abyss between knowledge 
and ignorance is spanned by the many 
shades and degrees of belief and doubt, 
is it reasonable to suppose that with 
regard to ultimate questions absolute 
ignorance is the only substitute for ac- 
curate knowledge, and that if we cannot 
attain to certitude we must necessarily 
resign ourselves to indiiference ? The . 
use of belief, as a practical substitute 
for unattMnable knowledge, is per- 
missible in dealing with the lesser 
problems of life. Why then should 
it be forbidden when the larger 
problems press for solution ? Who 
will take upon himself to say where 
the lesser problems end, and the larger 
begin? Is it not a fact that in our 
attempts to solve the lesser problems 
we frequently find ourselves con- 
fronted by the larger, to which the 
lesser bear the relation of outlying 
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bastions to an inner fortress or of 
concrete examples to an abstract law ? 
Then again, it is a matter of experience 
that the ordinary attitude of ordinary 
men towards "great matters" is one 
not of certitude nor of indifference 
but of belief. The formularies of 
the diff^erent religions are not state- 
ments of knowledge but confessions 
of faith. "I believe," not "I 
know," is the most that is exacted 
from its votaries by even the most 
exacting of creeds. The odium 
theologicum^ with the intolerance and 
persecution which it generates, is a 
proof not of complete self-confidence 
but of partial self-distrust. It is belief, 
not knowledge, that inspires the 
prophet and the reformer. It is belief, 
not knowledge, that sends the martyr 
to the stake. 

Thus in assuming that belief is a 
legitimate attitude of the human mind 
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towards ultimate questions, Idealism 
keeps closer to experience than does 
agnosticism when it offers us the 
alternatives of perfect knowledge or 
total ignorance, and warns us that 
between these there can be no 
"intermediate state." The idealist's 
own beliefs about great matters rest, 
as we have seen, on a single broad 
assumption. His spiritual senses 
reveal to him the spiritual side of 
nature, and in revealing it certify that 
it is real. On the basis of this simple 
conception it is possible to build a creed, 
not a new creed — for the new is ever 
old and the old is ever new — but a 
creed which religion in its moments 
of inspiration and seasons of enthusiasm 
has never failed to teach; a creed which 
is the distilled essence of Christianity, 
and which holds in solution the 
vitalising ideas of all the dominant 
feiths ; a creed wluch resolves worship 
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into desire, which condenses desire 

into self-sacrifice, and which passes 

on through self-sacrifice to self-culture 

and spiritual growth, thus completing 

the eternal circle of which God, in the 

sense of spiritual perfection, is the 

beginning and the end ; a creed in fine 

whose theology is all poetry, whose 

philosophy is all aspiration, and whose 

ethics are centred and summed up in 

love. In such a creed there is no 

place for science. The truths which 

it proclaims are objects of belief, not 

of knowledge. They draw towards 

themselves the mind, or rather the 

whole inner being, of the man whom 

they attract ; and this inclination of 

the inner man towards a paramount 

conception is what goes by the name 

of faith. 



CHAPTER V 

PESSIMISM OR HOPE? 

Ik the region of philosophical specula- 
tion the transition from thought to 
emotion is easily made. Our thoughts 
about " great matters " are always 
more or less emotional, and our feel- 
ings about them are so many implicit 
theories. The poles of thought are 
knowledge and ignorance ; and if it 
were possible, physically possible, for 
the inquirer to " search out God by 
thinking " pure and simple — in other 
words, to keep his emotions entirely 
in abeyance when his mind is dealing 
with the largest of all problems — it 
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might be permissible for him to dream 
of transcending belief and attaining to 
actual knowledge. But experience has 
fully proved that the problems which 
fascinate the thinker cannot be con- 
templated without emotion ; and this 
admixture of emotion with thought 
suffices to reduce the propositions 
which embody our supreme concep- 
tions below the level of scientific 
truth. 

The antithesis of knowledge to 
ignorance in the region of thought is 
paralleled in the region of emotion by 
the antithesis of pleasure to pain. As 
the movement of the mind is towards 
knowledge, so the movement of the 
heart is towards pleasure ; and in 
proportion as the emotional element 
in philosophical contemplation tends 
to overshadow the intellectual, so does 
the idea of pleasure tend to displace 
that of knowledge. In other words, 
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when a given conception of life and 
nature is set before us, instead of ask- 
ing, " Is it true or felse ? " we ask, " Is 
it pleasant or painful ? " ' and we turn 
towards it or away from it, not accord- 
ing as it satisfies or dissatisfies our 
reason, but accordit^ as it gives us 
pleasure or pain. 

When a man finds that the theory 
of the Universe which satisfies his 
mind is repugnant to his heart, three 
courses are open to him. He may 
wholly abandon his theory, and allow 
his emotions to guide him in the 
reconstruction of his creed. In this 
case we call him a mystic. He may 
partially abandon his theory, inclining 
towards it yet refijsing to rest in it, 
ignoring — without formally abjuring 



y o( the Univene tdusI needs be 
ml in the lenie of uliifying ouj high. 
t the theory which fails to utisfy oi 
lust need! U false. 
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— its extreme conclusions, while striv- 
ing in defiance of logic to reconcile 
the principles that govern it with the 
demands of sentiment and the rulings 
of common sense. In this case we 
call him, or rather he calls himself, an 
agnostic} Or he may cleave to his 
theory and fearlessly face its conse- 
quences, disdaining to conciliate his 
heart, or rather taking for granted 
that its revolt against his doctrines is 
really a revolt against the constitution 
of the Universe, and so adding to the 
articles of his belief — out of deference, 
as he will tell you, to his sentiments — 
the appalling conclusion that the world 
in which he finds himself is an evil 
world ; in other words, incorporating 
in his creed the very despair and 

^ The state of mental confusion which sometimes 
results ft-om this conflict between theory and sentiment 
may or may not deserve the name of agnosticism ; but it 
is undoubtedly characteristic of many persons who call 
themselves agnostics. 
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desolation which it engenders. In this 
case we call him a pessimist. 

What is Pessimism ? The account 
which I have just given of it is prob- 
ably correct as far as it goes, but no 
one sentence can possibly do justice 
to so large and many-sided a tendency 
of human thought. Pessimism, as a 
way of thinking and feeling, takes 
many forms and bears many fruits. 
Pessimism, as a philosophical conclu- 
Mon, is approached from many start- 
ing-points, and is reached by many 
roads. Sometimes a rebellious nature 
makes a theory of its own lawlessness ; 
condemns laws which it habitually 
breaks, and from the badness of the 
law infers the badness of the law^ver 
and of the constitution of the world 
which he rules. Sometimes a base 
nature makes a theory of its own base- 
ness ; finds a low motive for every 
virtuous action, belittles heroism, scoffe 
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at saintliness and derides the idea of 
progress. Sometimes an egotist, whom 
his fellow-men fail to appreciate, makes 
a theory of his own disappointment ; 
repays neglect with contempt and 
hatred, and concludes that the world 
is a failure, because he for one has 
failed to achieve success. Sometimes 
one who suffers much in mind and 
body makes a theory of his own 
melancholy, regarding the world as 
intrinsically evil because he for one 
finds it full of trouble and sorrow. 
Sometimes a man's pessimism is largely 
theoretical, resulting, as I have lately 
pointed out, from acceptance of a 
cosmical theory which attracts the 
mind but repels the heart, the very 
protest of the heart becoming — so 
subtle is the blending of thought with 
emotion in these matters — a new ele- 
ment in the theory which has evoked it. 
It may be doubted if any one of these 
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types of pessimism exists independently 
of the others. There is something of 
moral mutiny in the pessimism of the 
cynic ; something of cynicism in the 
pessimism of the egotist ; something 
of " disappointed egotism " in the 
pessimism of the hypochondriac; some- 
thing of morbid melancholy in the 
pessimism of the thinker ; something 
of unbelief in the pessimism of the 
libertine. But, speaking generally, it 
may be said that the thoroughgoing 
pessimist — whether the cause of his 
pessimism reside in his conduct, his char- 
acter, his temperament, his physique, or 
his philosophy — looks upon the world 
in which he lives as a bad world, a world 
in which evil outweighs good, and 
which must therefore be r^mied either 
as the result of an unfortunate accident 
or as the work of a malignant God. 

Let us try to grapple with this 
conception. In the first place, what 
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do we mean by the terms good and 
bad? This question does not admit 
of an offhand answer. The words are 
so familiar to us that we seldom, if 
ever, stop to think about them, and 
their meaning is so plain and so 
dependent on the context that we 
seldom, if ever, need to define them. 
There is, however, one point in con- 
nection with our usage of them which 
we can scarcely fail to notice, namely, 
that they are as a rule applied to 
things that minister^ more or less 
directly^ to human wants. Thus we 
habitually speak of a good (or bad) 
horse, a good piece of beef, a good 
plough, a good cricket bat, a good 
pair of boots, a good shower of rain ; 
whereas it is very rare for us to 
predicate either goodness or badness 
of such things as lions, rocks, water- 
falls, mountain peaks, clouds, stars. 
Speaking generally, it may be said 
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that a thing is good or bad according 
as it serves or disserves certain definite 
ends, which ends are determined for 
it by man's requirements and pre- 
scribed for it by his ruling hand. The 
members of any given order of useful 
things may be classified in respect of 
their capacity for serving man ; in other 
words, they may be regarded as good 
or bad according as they are richly or 
poorly endowed with the qualities that 
constitute their utility. 

Now it happens that man's notions 
of utility are based in every case on 
his knowledge of the thing in question, 
on his experience of its qualities and 
his perception of its capacities.* And 
so the idea of approximation to an ideal 
type tends to enter into our conception 
of goodness. Such and such a thing 
is good because it is of signal service 
to man ; but it is of signal service to 
man because it is richly endowed with 
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certain qualities which are character- 
istic of its race or kind, and which 
man, as it happens, is able to utilise 
for purposes of his own. May we 
not say that the thing is good because 
it is richly endowed with these char- 
acteristic qualities ; in other words, 
because it approximates to its own 
ideal ? Strictly speaking, this notion 
of approximation to an ideal type is 
subordinate to that of utility. The 
ideal, though realisable by the thing's 
potentialities, is set for it — so to speak 
— by man's demands upon it, and 
often diverges widely from what I 
may call nature's ideal, the type which 
has b6en gradually evolved by the all- 
pervading struggle for existence, and 
approximation to which best fits the 
thing to hold its own against its 
competitors.^ 

^ For example, the virtues of a prize pig have very 
little in common with the virtues of a wild boar. 
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But the end of the thing, ag pre- 
scribed for it by man, may be tempor- 
arily lost sight of ; and the companson 
of the thing with the other members 
of its class may be exclusively dwelt 
upon. In this way it may become 
pos^ble to apply the ideas of good- 
ness and badness to things which are 
in no respect — except perhaps very 
remotely and indirectly — serviceable 
to man ; such things being regarded 
as good or bad according as they are 
richly or poorly endowed with the 
qualities that are characteristic of their 
respective kinds, f.^. strength, cunning, 
agility in the case of lions and tigers, 
swiftness of foot, sharpness of sight 
and hearing in the case of antelopes 
and deer, and so on. But, in apply- 
ing the terms good and bad to these 
and other non-usefijl things, we make 
an important and highly significant 
reservation. We should never speak 
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of a good lion or a good tiger, as we 
speak of a good horse or a good cheese ; 
but we might say that such and such 
a lion or tiger was a good specimen of 
its kind. 

Thus the idea of goodness tends to 
oscillate between two conceptions, the 
first being that of utility to man^ the 
second approximation to an ideal type. 
When the idea has been fully realised, 
it will, I think, be found that these 
two subordinate conceptions have 
coalesced into one. Let me try to 
explain what I mean. A horse is good 
because it is of signal service to man. 
A lion is good as compared with other 
members of its kind. But man, as a 
moral being, is simply and unreservedly 
good. It is a matter of experience 
that when we apply the epithet " good" 
to human character or conduct, we 
use the word absolutely^ that is with- 
out qualification or reserve. But what 
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is human goodness ? The good man 
is one who subordinates the lower to 
the higher side of his nature ; in other 
words, who lives to his spirit. In 
doing this he approximates to, or at 
any rate moves towards an ideal type, 
the ideal of his own higher nature, 
the unapproachable goal of inward 
and spiritual perfection, — the inward 
and spiritual qualities of his nature 
being, as a matter of plain experience, 
those which differentiate him from all 
other things, and which may therefore 
be regarded as characteristic of his 
race or kind. But, in living to the 
spirit, he also renders signal service to 
mankind ; in the first place, to himself 
— for he helps to further the outgrowth 
of his own true nature ; and in the 
second place, to his fellow-men — for 
by subordinating the flesh to the spirit, 
by cultivating love, honour, purity, un- 
selfishness, and all the other " fruits of 
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the spirit " at the expense of their oppo- 
sites, he does all that lies in his power 
to further the happiness of mankind. 

This example is deeply significant. 
It is by no mere coincidence that when 
the term goodness is used absolutely, 
its two meanings become one. The 
truth is that the separation of the con- 
ception of utility from that of ex^ 
cellence is always more or less pro- 
visional and accidental, and that the 
natural destiny of the two conceptions 
is to coalesce into one. For if what 
serves a given end is good because 
it serves that end, it surely follows 
that the given end is good also.^ But 

^ This argument is no mere verbal quibble, but rests — 
if I do not misread my own feelings— on a psychological 
basis. It is because man, with his ineradicable anthropo- 
centricity, tacitly assumes that his own well-being is 
good in itself, that he predicates goodness of everything 
that tends to further his well-being (or what he identifies 
with his well-being) \ in other words, that ministers to his 
wants and desires. In any case, it seems to be conmion 
sense to say that the end served — whatever it may be — is 
more worthy of the title good than anything that serves it. 
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why is it good ? Because it in its 
turn ministers to a higher end ; and 
so on ; and so on. Thus the 
idea of utility implies that of excel- 
lence. The term useful is always used 
relatively ; and in our attempts to 
follow out the corresponding idea 
along its chain of means and ends, 
we pass at last beyond its wonted 
limits and find that we are pursuing 
the '* one fair vision " of ideal good. 

What, then, is this ideal good, and 
where is it to be found .^ We have 
seen that in predicating goodness or 
badness of the things that surround 
him, man instinctively looks at them 
from the standpoint of his own desires. 
Now it may be said, speaking gener- 
ally, that all man's desires are re- 
solvable into the desire to live — a 
parent stem which has three great off- 
shoots — the desire to continue life^ the 
desire to propagate life^ and the desire 
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to expand life. It is in respect of the 
third of these desires — the desire to 
expand life — ^that man stands apart 
from the rest of the creation ; for 
whereas in the case of plants and 
animals development is an infinite 
series indeed, but one which is limited 
by a finite quantity,^ in the case of man 
it seems to be a genuine movement 
towards infinity. Hence it is that if 
the wants of man could be provision- 
ally catalogued, it would be found 
that nine-tenths of them — including all 
his higher wants — had been generated 
by the desire to expand life ; a desire 
which is stimulated rather than slaked 
by being gratified, and which is there- 
fore ever augmenting the number and 
raising the standard of his wants, and 
so both complicating and elevating 
his conceptions of good and evil. 
Furthermore, if we ask ourselves — as 

^ e.g* i+i + J+J, etc. 
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we are sometimes constrained to do — 
why we desire to continue life and to 
propagate life, the answer will inevit- 
ably suggest itself to us, " In order 
that we may expand life." In other 
words, the mind will refuse to rest 
in either the first or the second desire, 
but will spontaneously pass on to and 
find rest in the third. From all these 
considerations we must infer that the 
desire to expand life includes and 
justifies and crowns all human desires, 
and that therefore the expansion of 
life — the achievement of self by 
means of self-culture and self-sacrifice 
— is the ideal good which we are in 
search of, the reko'; TeKeLorarov of exist- 
ence, the end which we desire for its 
own sake, and to which aU other ends, 
from the meanest up to the loftiest, owe 
their attractive force. In conclusion, 
the expansion of human nature up to 
its illimitable limits is the summum 
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bonum of human life ; and things may 
be regarded as good or bad according as 
they serve or disserve this ideal end. 

So much as to the usage of the 
words good and bad. In what sense 
is the latter word predicable, as pessi- 
mism predicates it, of the totality of 
things? To say that the universe is 
good or bad of its kind is of course 
impossible. If it were a member of a 
class, we might conceivably compare 
it with its fellows ; but as it is all- 
inclusive, we cannot so much as 
attempt to appraise its merits. An 
eminent philosopher has indeed told 
us that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. Another has answered that it 
is the worst. These audacious para- 
doxes may safely be left to cancel 
one another. The second proposition, 
though more objectionable than the 
first, is not a whit more absurd. 

Are we then to say that the Universe 
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is (or may be) bad, in the sense of 
being harmful to man? The objec- 
tion to this criticism is that man's 
nature, with all its wants and desires, 
has developed itself and is ever develop- 
ing itself in response to the pressure 
of his environment, which again is 
being perpetually modified by the 
counter-pressure of his ever-changing 
aims and his ever-expanding powers. 
So intimate and so continuous is this 
reciprocal relationship, that it becomes 
possible to argue from the facts and 
laws of man's nature to the facts and 
laws of the world in which he lives. 
Thus the existence of a desire is a 
proof that the Universe contains the 
means of its gratification ; and from 
the fact that man has innumerable 
desires and is ever adding to their 
number, one may surely argue that 
the Universe is ready to minister to 
him in innumerable ways. Looking 
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at things from this point of view, I 
fail to see a meaning in pessimism. 
If it be our universal practice to call 
things good if and so far as they 
minister to our wants, and in so doing 
further the expansion of our life, what 
epithet but good can we give to that 
order of things in which we find our- 
selves and to which we owe not merely 
the preservation and expansion of life 
but life itself? As we ascend from 
what conduces to life to life itself, and 
from life itself to the Lord and Giver 
of life, we are surely passing from 
good to higher good, not — as pessi- 
mism would fain persuade us — from 
good to evil. 

It is sometimes seriously contended 
that the world is bad because there is 
more pain in it than pleasure. The 
answer to this argument — apart from 
the fact that it both lowers our 
standard and mystifies our notions of 
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good and evil — is that if the hypo- 
thesis on which it rests were true, life, 
as we understand the word, would 
have long since ceased to exist. For, 
speaking generally, it may be said 
that whatever makes for the continu- 
ance or the expansion of life is pleasur- 
able, and that whatever is injurious to 
life is painful. It follows that if there 
were really more pain than pleasure in 
the Universe, the life-giving forces 
and tendencies in nature would be 
outweighed by the destructive, a con- 
clusion which is disproved by the 
plain fact that the world, as far as our 
experience of it goes, teems with life. 
So vast and so unceasing is the effort 
that every living thing makes to pre- 
serve, to propagate, and to expand its 
life, that one is forced to conclude 
that life is in itself an abiding pleasure. 

^ If what is an object of universal desire be not pleasur- 
able, one is at a loss to know what the word " pleasure '' 
means. 
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And if life, " the mere living," is indeed 
intrinsically pleasurable, it is certain 
that in the world as we know it, the 
sum -total' of pleasure is vastly in 
excess of the sum-total of pain. For 
the season of life is, as a rule, im- 
measurably longer than the season of 
death ; and though it must be admitted 
that the animal world reeks with 
slaughter, and that comparatively few 
living things — apart from man — 
escape a violent death, still it must be 
remembered that a violent death is 
usually a swift and sudden one, and 
that the animal which falls a victim to 
a fiercer and stronger creature escapes 
a fate which would surely be far more 
painful — the fate of being slowly 
starved to death, owing to the failure 
of its powers in old age. 

There are other minds in which 
pessimism is engendered by contempla- 
tion of the wickedness and misery of 
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man. The antidote to this mood is 
to remember that wholesale condem- 
nation of one's kind implies a super- 
humanly high ideal both of duty and 
happiness, an ideal which could never 
have been generated by experience of 
an evil world. 

As for the pessimism which is the 
outcome of such personal causes as 
ill-health, misfortune, or misconduct, 
it neither courts nor deserves criticism. 
The antidote to it is not an argument 
but a maxim — the master maxim of 
Idealism — " Sursum corda^^ " Change 
the centre of gravity of your life." 

To expose the fallacies of pessimism 
is to strike a blow at the materialism 
— whether of theory or of practice — 
in which it originates. The exciting 
causes of pessimism are many and 
various, but there is one cause which 
sustains and animates them all — a 
materialistic conception of life. In 
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the absence of such a conception no 
amount of suffering can make men 
despair. In the presence of such a 
conception no amount of prosperity 
can make men hope. The bare re- 
cital of the leading tenets of Material- 
ism suffices to chill and darken man's 
heart. Man is authoritatively taught 
that his higher life, with all that it 
implies, is an illusion ; that his spirit, 
with all its " fruits," is an empty name ; 
that his being is incapable of expan- 
sion ; and that its apparent progress 
is but the pacing to and fro of a 
prisoner in his cell. Can we wonder 
thlat, at the touch of this creedless 
creed, his conception of a supreme and 
absolute good crumbles into dust ; that 
with it goodness dies out of life, the 
light of hope fades into darkness, and 
the world becomes " the city of dread- 
ful night " .^ If there is one thing 
more than another which makes the 
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plain, unsophisticated man recoil from 
Materialism, it is its inherent tendency 
to narrow the Universe in every con- 
ceivable direction, to restrict man's i 
outlook, to fetter his energies, to \ 
damp his enthusiasm, to belittle his ! 
ideals — in fine, to wage a truceless war j 
against those irrepressible instincts 
which are ever making for the expan- \ 
sion of his life. The philosophy that 
preaches this cynical gospel cannot 
fail to generate pessimism.^ For it 
is impossible to use the word good 
without committing oneself, by im- 
plication, to faith in the infinite and 
the ideal. Even the conception of 
goodness as utility savours in some 
sort of Idealism, the chain of means 

^ The fact that Materialism is ever tending to generate 
pessimism proves that, whether true or false, it is at any 
rate a hatefid creed \ and that a hateful creed is a false 
creed is a conclusion which Science herself, with her 
clearly defined conception of a close correspondence 
between the wants of the organism and the laws of its 
environment, constrains us to draw. 
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and ends leading us at last — in 
obedience to some law of our inner 
being — in the direction of a riKo^ 
Tekeiorarovy or end in itself. From the 
other conception of • goodness — as 
approximation to a perfect type — there 
is but a single step to the optimistic 
belief in ideal good. Think out the 
meaning of the word evil^ and you 
will find that it embodies an essentially 
negative conception. 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence imply- 
ing sound. 

To believe in the goodness of the 
world is to believe in its reality. To 
deny its goodness is to imply that it 
is an accident and a dream.^ The 

^ A pessimistic thinker has spoken of existence as ** an 
impertinent interlude in the eternity of nothing." A 
sceptical poet has described it as — 

A moment's halt, a momentary taste 

Of Being from the well amid the waste, — 

And lo ! the phantom caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from. 
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pessimist is always near of kin to the 
nihilist. The creed that centres, as 
Materialism does, in denial^ is sure 
sooner or later to raise the standard of 
revolt. 

What solution does the idealist offer 
of this tremendous problem? The 
spirit of his philosophy never changes, 
but its form is always adapting itself 
to the dominant tone of contemporary 
thought. For the moment the idea 
of evolution is in the ascendant. We 
are told that nature is a living whole, 
and as such is h y€vicr€iy in process of 
development. Now as growth, what- 
ever form it may assume, is always a 
movement towards perfection,^ and 
as the idea of perfection includes and 
transcends that of goodness, the idealist 
instinctively concludes that nature is 

^ The word perfection has two meanings. On the one 
hand, it means the non plus ultra oi goodnessy the last term 
in the infinite series of goods. On the other hand, it 
means the ideal consimimation of a process ofgrowtA, 
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potentially good. Potentially but not 
actually. He has no sympathy with 
that false and facile optimism which 
is content with the world as it actually 
is. Whatever grows is at any given 
moment imperfect in the sense of not 
having attained to the perfection which 
its nature admits of ; and it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to say that what is 
imperfect is good. The idealist sees 
that premature optimism is as antagon- 
istic to true optimism — in other words, 
to faith in ideal good — as is pessimism 
itself iBut while he looks the fact of 
evil full in the face, he does not allow 
it to shake his faith or damp his hope. 
For he sees that all the sin and suffer- 
ing that dishonour humanity and dis- 
figure the face of nature may be 
gathered together and summed up 
under the one comprehensive term 
imperfection ; and from the standpoint 
of imperfection he looks along the 
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avenue of development in the direc- 
tion of ideal good. The believer 
in development has, as it seems to 
me, no choice but to be an optimist ; 
for the doctrine that the world in all 
its length and breadth and depth 
is moving towards its own perfec- 
tion, is surely of all doctrines the 
best calculated to inspire and con- 
sole. 

If the idealist shrinks from pro- 
nouncing the world to be intrinsically 
and absolutely good, he does so, not 
because the iron of pessimism has 
entered into his soul, but because he 
knows that he cannot see the world 
as it really is, and that therefore he is 
not competent to pass judgment on it, 
his praise of it being quite as illogi- 
cal as and only a little less impertinent 
than his blame. In this, as in other 
matters, he is content to be what in 
any case he cannot help being, an-- 
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thropocentric. It is not arrogance but 
humility that constrains him to sur- 
vey the world from the standpoint 
of his own nature, and, when the 
question of its goodness is debated, 
to limit himself to asking // // is good 
for him. 

To this question Idealism gives a 
ready answer. As the spiritual side 
of man's nature is the real side, it 
follows that spiritual perfection is the 
ideal end of his being. This ideal is 
good for man, whatever it may be 
in itself; good in the sense that he 
knows things as good or bad according 
as they make for or against the real- 
isation of it ; good in the sense that it 
provides him with all his standards of 
goodness, and controls — through an 
infinite series of ends and means 
— all his conceptions of good, from 
his rare and fleeting visions of spiritual 
excellence down to his everyday per- 
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ceptions of material utility. And this 
ideal, this end of man's being, is set for 
him partly by his own nature, partly 
by the conditions of his existence, the 
relation of every organism to its en- 
vironment being one of close corre- 
spondence and continuous interaction. 
Also, the man who aims at his own 
spiritual perfection is able to use all 
the pains and sorrows of life as means 
to the accomplishment of this end ; in 
other words, he and he alone among 
men is able to transmute evil into 
good. What quarrel then can man, 
as Idealism conceives of him, have 
with the world in which he lives .^ 
If the master end of his being 
is intrinsically good, and if all the 
conditions of his existence, including 
those that seem to be evil, either are or 
can be made subservient to that end, 
what epithet but good can he apply to 
those cosmic forces which have made 
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him what he is, and are making him 
whatever he is destined to become. 
The materialist is always at the mercy 
of his temperament, his physique, and 
his circumstances ; but the idealist 
can never be a pessimist, for the 
plain reason that "all things work 
together for good for those ^' who 
foDow an inward and spiritual ideal, 
or, in the language of religion, *' who 
love God." 

But the world, says the pessimist, 
is full of misery and sin. This com- 
plaint has already b(^en dealt with. 
The word imperfection is all-inclusive ; 
and recognition of actual imperfection 
is an essential element in the idealist's 
aspiration towards an ideal. The man 
who is content with the world as it act- 
ually is has no faith in its possibilities ; 
and his optimism is therefore more 
pessimistic than that of the pessimist 
himself. Nay, there is a point of view 
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from which the existence of pessimism 
is seen to be a cogent argument in favour 
of the rival creed. For apart from 
a standard of value it is obviously 
impossible to classify things as good 
or bad. And so when a man tells us 
that the world in general and mankind 
in particular is bad^ we must assume 
that he has measured their worth 
by a superhumanly high standard. 
Whence does he get that standard ? 
What ideal has inspired him ? What 
vision of perfection has dazzled his 
eyes.? Surely it is nature, his own 
nature, which has revealed to him what 
he is capable of becoming and so en- 
gendered in him a noble discontent 
with what he is. In Pascal's words, 
" He is great in that he knows him- 
self to be miserable." In Browning's 
words, his 

failure here is a triumph's evidence 
For the fulness of the days. 

H 
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Thus, in spite of all appearance to the 
contrary, the world, as Idealism con- 
ceives of it, is good for man. Is this the 
most that man can say about it ? May 
he not say that it is intrinsically and 
essentially good ? May he not say, in 
other words, that with the eye of faith 
and hope he sees it, however dimly, as 
it really is ? ^ It is impertinent of him, 
as I have lately admitted, to debate 
the question of the world's intrinsic 
goodness. But is it less impertinent of 
him to subordinate the world in any 
sense or degree to himself? There 
is, as it seems to me, but one way out 
of this difficulty. We must believe 
that, in serving the end of man's being, 
the world is serving its own end ; in 
other words, that the great stream of 
natural tendency is passing through the 

^ Are not the wonder and admiration with which man 
instinctively contemplates the universe equivalent to a 
tacit confession that it is ** very good " ? 
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channel of human nature on its way 
to its own destiny. We have seen 
that goodness is a movement through 
a series of means and ends towards an 
ideal good ; and that in the case of 
man goodness is, as it were, an end in 
itself, the end that it serves being its 
own perfection. May it not be that 
the goodness of nature is a movement 
through many channels, of which 
man's life is one, towards its own 
further goodness, the end of the infinite 
process being absolute good ? 

In conclusion. Pessimism as a philo- 
sophy of life is as false as hell ; but 
pessimism, in the sense of discon- 
tent with the actual, is the first con- 
dition of progress. Discontent with 
the actual is a stage in our journey 
from which two roads diverge. The 
one leads in the direction of despair ; 
the other in the direction of hope. 
The former is the goal of Materialism. 
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The latter of Idealism. The opti- 
mistic assumption that the actual world 
is perfect,^ — in other words, that man 
is in actual possession of ideal good 
— is as repugnant to Idealism as is the 
analogous assumption that man is in 
actual possession of ideal truth. But 
as in the latter case the idealist finds 
a middle term between pseudo-science 
and agnosticism in faith ; so in the 
former case he finds a middle term 
between pseudo-optimism and pessim- 
ism in hope. 

Hope — a strong - souled, large- 
hearted, all - suffering, all -conquering 
hope — a hope which sees deep into the 
present and far into the future, a hope 
which refuse? to separate man from 

^ It is worthy of note that pessimism and pseudo- 
optimism agree in holding that the actual (or apparent) 
world is the whole world. In other words, both creeds 
rest on a materialistic basis. The difference between them 
is that the one regards the actual world as bad, the other 
as good. 
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the universe, but instinctively assigns 
a common destiny to both — is the 
natural attitude of man towards himself, 
his kind, and the world in which he 
lives. The world may be fiill of 
suffering, and the life of man may be 
full of misery and sin. Yet it belongs 
to his nature, it belongs to the world- 
wide nature which flows in an irresist- 
ible stream through his being, to move 
towards an infinitely distant yet ever- 
present ideal — an ideal which is good 
in the highest and widest sense of the 
word, good in that it is the master end 
of existence, the supreme source of all 
that we admire and desire and strive 
for, the archetype from which we 
derive all our conceptions of good, and 
by reference to which all our standards 
of good must ultimately be tested. 
This movement towards the ideal 
takes different names according to the 
different sides of our being which it 
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affects. In the region of thought, so 
far as thought can be separated from 
emotion, it takes the name of faith. 
In the region of emotion, so far as 
emotion can be separated from practice, 
it takes the name of hope. In the 
region of practice, the region which 
we are now about to enter, it takes the 
name of love. 



CHAPTER VI 

ANARCHISM OR LOVE ? 

"But I the individual am unhappy 
in a thousand ways. Who shall 
blame me, if I curse God and man and 
die ? " When pessimism becomes a 
mood instead of a theory, it is of 
course impossible to reason with it. 
That the world is full of misery is 
undeniable, and is, as we have lately 
seen, fully admitted by Idealism. 
When a man says to us, "I am miser- 
able, and therefore the world in which 
I live is a failure," he places himself 
on the platform of controversy, and 
lays himself open to the rejoinder 
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that his conclusion, whether true or 
false, is not warranted by his premises, 
and that if his thesis is to become a 
subject of debate, he must support it 
by other arguments and approach it by 
other lines of thought. But when he 
confines himself to affirming his own 
misery, we can but condole with him 
and try to console him. 

What consolation can Idealism oflfer 
him ? Before we can answer this 
question, we must diagnose his malady. 
We are now leaving the region of 
sentiment behind us and entering the 
region of conduct. The boundary 
line between the two regions is indeed 
as imaginary and elusive as that be- 
tween sentiment and thought. For 
pleasure and pain^ which are the poles 
of- sentiment, are direct incentives to 
action. And so our feelings are 
ever ready to translate themselves 
into deeds — our feelings of happiness 
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into deeds of love, our feelings of 
unhappiness into deeds of hate. We 
have seen that scepticism and pessimism 
are characteristics of the present age. 
These tendencies are confined for the 
most part to the upper strata of society ; 
but they have their practical counter- 
part in the misery of the "masses." 
Let us confine our proposed diagnosis 
of human misery to this particular 
form of it, which if not the most 
interesting is at any rate the most 
widely spread. 

Why are the masses miserable ? At 
the present moment they are probably 
better fed, better clad, and better housed 
than they have ever been. And yet 
they are seething with discontent. 
The truth is that misery, though by [ 

no means independent of outward 
conditions, is primarily an inward 
state, the essence of it being a want of 
harmony between the individual and 
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his environment. It is quite con- 
ceivable that an emperor should envy 
the lot of a peasant ; and we know 
from experience that those who live in 
the lap of luxury are not unfrequently 
far more miserable than those who 
lead lives of hardship and toil. 

That the masses, though compara- 
tively prosperous, are miserable in 
the sense of being discontented with 
their lot, can scarcely be denied. And 
their discontent, unlike that of the 
upper classes, is neither a theory nor 
a sentiment, but an active force. Their 
indignation against fortune is ever 
tending to breed in their hearts hatred 
and envy of those who are more 
fortunate than themselves ; and these 
feelings again are ever ready to bear 
their appropriate fruits. The fierce 
antagonism of labour to capital ; the 
frequency and violence of strikes ; the 
successful appeals which politicians 
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make to class hatred and class cupidity ; 
the schemes of the socialist or collectiv- 
ist for plundering the rich in the in- 
terests of the poor, schemes which are 
beginning to influence legislation ; the 
war of repression which trades-unionism 
wages against exceptional talent and 
energy, — all these are symptoms 
which cannot be misinterpreted. The 
air is thick with smoke, and wherever | 

there is smoke there is fire. Some- ( 

times, indeed, we see the lurid gleam ; 

of the hidden flames. The social j 

malcontents have their "Extreme < 

Left " in the Nihilists and Anarchists, I 

men in whom hatred of the existing j 

social order has generated hostility I 

to society as such, and whose blind ! 

passion finds utterance in the language 
of vitriol and dynamite, of cruel and ' 

purposeless crime. 

The discontent of the "masses," ; '1 

like the scepticism and pessimism of » 
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the " classes," is due in large measure 
to the temporary triumph of Material- 
ism. Practical men profess to despise 
philosophy ; but the broad fact 
remains that "ideas" — philosophical 
conceptions of life and nature — ^rule 
the world. For the moment the 
materialistic idea has triumphed, and 
humanity is groaning under its yoke. 
The teaching of Materialism, so far as 
it bears on human conduct, may be 
summed up in two propositions : — 

(i) That material goods are the 
only goods. 

(2) That this life is the only life. 

Let us assume that these doctrines 
are widely accepted, and ask ourselves 
what practical deductions are likely to 
be drawn from them. Our forecast 
will be as follows. Throughout the 
world there will be a general scramble 
for wealth, i.e. for the means of 
procuring material possessions and 
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material pleasures. What is called 
** society " will rest, in all its grades, 
on a basis of wealth. The richer a 
man, the greater will be his influence 
and the higher the esteem in which he 
is held. The acquisition and ostenta- 
tion of wealth will be regarded as the 
final ends of human action. Success 
in '* business," i.e. in commercial or 
financial speculation, will be equivalent 
to success in life ; failure in " business " 
to failure in life. 

It stands to reason that in a society 
which is so constituted, the " have-nots " 
will be prone to look with malignant 
envy on the ^^ haves. ^' The latter 
have got hold of all the good things 
of life, according to the current 
interpretation of the words good and 
life. "By what means," it will be 
asked, '' have they acquired them, and 
by what tenure do they hold them.? 
The divine right of kings is an ex- 
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ploded fiction. Are we to substitute 
for it the divine right of capitalists ? 
Why should not we, the masses, rise 
against the rich and lay violent hands 
upon their wealth ? Is open violence 
a baser thing than secret fraud ? The 
laws of the land permit the latter and 
punish the former. So much the 
worse for the laws of the land. If 
we cannot reform them, let us at least 
defy them. The ultimate basis of 
society is force ; and force is on our 
side if we only knew our strength. 

" As for you, the leaders of society, 
have you not taught us by example 
and precept that wealth is the best 
of human possessions, and the acquisi- 
tion of wealth the noblest of human 
pursuits } You show us what is good 
in this life, and beyond the limits of 
this life you will not let us look. 
Small blame to us then if we try to 
obey your precepts. You inflame our 
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desires. Will you forbid us to gratify 
them ? You surely would not have us 
rest content with our poverty, poverty 
being in your philosophy the equiva- 
lent of vice. A moralist might as 
well tell a sinner to rest content with 
his sin. Luxury and self-indulgence 
are your ideal of life. Will you dare 
to tell us that patient suffering is to 
be ours? 

"But you say that anarchism is 
wicked. Wicked — what do you mean 
by that word ? What is your standard 
of right and wropg ? You believe — 
and you take no pains to conceal your 
faith — ^that man has no soul to save or 
lose ; that there is no God to judge 
him ; no future life in which he shall 
reap what he has sown in this. You 
mean by wickedness whatever militates 
against the existing social order. A 
comfortable doctrine this, — seeing that 
the existing social order allows you to 
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grow rich by the sweat of oxir brows 
and to keep what you have won. But 
what right have you to assume that 
the social order is perfect? To us, 
whose experience of it differs from 
yours, it seems to be hopelessly corrupt, 
so corrupt that we deem it our duty 
— for we too have our notions of right 
and wrong — to destroy it. In brief, 
wliat you call good we call bad, and 
what you call wickedness we call virtue. 
That being so, it is vain for you to 
denounce us on moral grounds. We 
look upon you as thieves and scoundrels, 
and we pay as little heed to your 
moral indignation as you are likely to 
pay to ours. 

"Let us be frank with one another, 
and confess that we have one thing in 
common, viz. the conviction that the 
ultimate basis of society is organised 
force. Say to us, if you will, that 
your soldiers will shoot us down and 
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your policemen bludgeon us. We will 
treat this argument with the respect 
which it deserves, and will ask you for 
your part to look out for our torches 
and our bombs. 

*'But if you are overthrown, we 
shall share in your ruin. So you warn 
us ; but your threats do not alarm us. 
You have a dizzy height to fall from. 
We are fallen low enough as it is. 
Your wealth and ostentation have so 
raised men's standard of comfort that 
what would have seemed luxury to 
our forefathers is misery to us. All 
things are comparative. If the whole 
standard of living were lowered, as it 
would be by your downfall, who knows 
but what we might think ourselves 
better off on bread and water than we 
now think ourselves on meat and ale I 
Nay, it is conceivable that if all of us, 
rich and poor alike, were overwhelmed 
in a common ruin, some new ideal 
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might emerge from the social chaos, 
and we might be able to measure our 
happiness by some other standard than 
that of wealth. The recuperative 
power of nature is great, and its 
resources are boundless. Even if you 
were to perish out of the land, the 
place which you left empty would 
sooner or later be filled up. Cease 
then to threaten us with evils which 
may well terrify you, but which we, 
who have often faced them, are not 
likely to flinch from. The prospect 
of change attracts us even more 
than the prospect of danger repels. 
When a man is worth nothing, he may 
well stake his all. The unknown and 
the possible have charms for us ; and 
so long as we can overthrow the 
existing social order, which is a certainty 
indeed, but to us a hateful certainty, 
we are willing to run some risks." 
Such sentiments as these are widely 
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prevalent nowadays, no doubt less 
widely prevalent than the leaders of 
anarchism pretend, but possibly more 
widely prevalent than either the rich 
or the poor suspect. They are seldom 
consciously realised even by those who 
entertain them ; but their very blind- 
ness and dumbness make them the 
more formidable, for where there is 
no safety-valve there is sure to be an 
accumulation of explosive force. 

What is the true remedy for this 
malignant disease i The remedies that 
are ordinarily proposed are of two kinds 
— ^repressive measures and socialistic or 
coUectivist schemes. Of the former 
we need not speak at length. They 
may possibly keep the malady at bay, 
but they do not pretend to cure it. 
The latter are calculated to aggravate 
it. The weakness of collectivism is 
that it accepts and ratifies that material- 
istic conception of life which is the 
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very cause of the evils that it professes 
to cure. Its ideal is avowedly material- 
istic. In other words, it is not an ideal 
at all. The aim of collectivism is, I 
presume, to increase the happiness of 
mankind ; and with this end in view 
it seeks by legislation and other forms 
of state action to add to the " creature 
comforts " of the mass of men. But 
inasmuch as industrial competition and 
other causes are ever tending to cheapen 
most of the necessaries and not a few 
of the luxuries of life, and so to 
augment the purchasing power of 
wages ; and inasmuch as the mass of 
men are not a whit the happier for 
this natural amelioration of their lot, 
it seems to follow that collectivism has 
taken the wrong road to its goal. 
Moreover, its latent hostility to capital 
unfits it to act as a mediator in the 
social war, its true position being that 
of an active belligerent rather than 
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a healer of strife. Were the rich to 
renounce their superfluous wealth, the 
world would no doubt be the better 
and happier for their self-sacrifice, for 
its eflfect would be to transform the 
basis of society and to change the 
standard of human worth. But no 
one would be the better or happier for 
the forcible spoliation of the rich, 
whether it were eflfected by legislative 
measures or by plundering mobs. 
Nay, the " last state " of society " would 
then be worse than the first " ; for the 
old basis would be maintained and the 
old standard ratified, but instead of 
order we should have chaos, and instead 
of armed peace intestine strife. 

If the cancer of social discontent is 
to be healed, its cause must be removed. 
The mere alleviation of symptoms is 
worse than useless.' We have seen 
that the disaflfection of the masses is 
due to the ascendency of a materialistic 
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conception of life. The inference is 
plain. If Materialism has wrought 
the evil, Idealism niust provide the 
cure. This, indeed, is what it is 
ever doing and has eyer done. That 
anarchism is kept in check and reduced 
to comparative impotence is due to the 
fact that spiritual influ^ences are at work, 
either openly or secrtetly, in all strata 
of society and in every age. We are 
apt to regard policenien and soldiers as 
the bulwarks of society ; but policemen 
and soldiers would be powerless if the 
people were not on their side ; and 
though the sympathy of the people is 
largely compounded of self-interest, 
there is a strain of Idealism in it: — 
of faith in and reverence for what is 
spiritual — to which it owes its strength. 
What is the chief cause of social 
discontent.^ Is it not inequality in 
matters which are regarded as essential, 
i.e. in wealth and in all that wealth con- 
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fers ? The more thoroughly material- 
istic the basis of society, the greater will 
the inequalities of social life become, 
for the fiercer will be the scramble for 
wealth, and the higher will be the 
standard of social " respectability " 
and " smartness." The man who has 
^10,000 envies the man who has 
£100,000. The man who has 
£100,000 is miserable because he has 
not a million. The man who has a 
million tries by every means in his 
power to convert it into five. The 
man whose wealth is so great as to be 
a burden to him pines for a peerage. 
The baron aspires to an earldom. The 
earl would fain be a duke. Thus there 
is discontent all the way down from the 
apex to the base of the social pyramid — 
discontent which gives rise to intrigue 
and fraud in the higher strata, and to 
hatred and violence in the lower. 
But let it be recognised that the 
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spiritual side of human life is the real 
side, and the inequality which produces 
these disastrous consequences disap- 
pears. Not that all men are equally 
endowed with spiritual gifts or equally 
advanced in spiritual development. 
Far from it. But the spiritual stand- 
ard being essentially inward and un- 
apparent, and ostentation of spiritual 
gifts being wholly incompatible with 
spiritual excellence, it follows that there 
is no room for envy and jealousy on 
the part of the poor (in spiritual gifts) 
towards the rich. Discontent there 
may be and should be in every breast, 
but it is the noble discontent^ which 



^ This noble discontent has its analogues in the regions 
of emotion and thought. Faith in the ideal is always in- 
compatible with acquiescence in the actual — in the actual 
creed, in the actual order of things, in the actual self. The 
idealist believes $ but no formulated creed can embody his 
faith. He hopes ^ but premature optimism is scarcely less 
repugnant to him than pessimism itself. His heart over- 
flows with joy and gratitude ; but he can never be con- 
tented — with himself. 
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incites to virtue, not the base dis- 
content which incites to crime. More- 
over, the man who adds to his own 
spiritual wealth by leading a life of self- 
sacrifice, far from enriching himself at 
the expense of his fellow-men, adds of 
necessity to their happiness (in every 
sense of the word), besides helping and 
encouraging them in various ways to 
follow his example, and to lay up for 
themselves such treasures as he has 
amassed. Nay, the very spectacle of 
virtue, by raising the inward standard, 
helps to make men virtuous, just as the 
spectacle of wealth, by raising the out- 
ward standard, helps to make men 
poor. 

Quantum unusquisque est in oculis \ 

TuiSy tantum est et non amplius. In l| 

the light of this inward ideal all out- 
ward standards lose their charm. 
Wealth, comfort, pleasure, luxury, 
ostentation, fame — inequalities in these 
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matters, however great they may be, 
are always finite and measurable ; and 
they become wholly insignificant when 
brought into comparison with what is 
infinitely distant and absolutely real, 
just as the space between opposite 
points on the earth's orbit — a space 
which seems to us inconceivably great 
— is dwarfed to nothing when we try 
by its aid to measure our distance from 
a star. Looking at things from the 
inward standpoint, Idealism sees the 
futility of ail class distinctions, and 
on the strength of this conviction it 
delivers one message to rich and 
poor alike. To the former it says : 
"These good things which you have 
amassed, and which you are proud of 
possessing, are the veriest trifles, 
utterly unworthy of the energy and 
ability — the force of will and intellect 
— ^wluch you have expended upon them. 
Live to the spirit, and the sense of pro- 
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porticm which yoii have lost will be 

restored to you. You will then learn 

what happiness really means, and you 

will know that your toys and trinkets 

are not the treasures which it is man's 

mission to seek for and his glory to 

possess." To the latter: "Do not 

envy the rich their wealth and luxury. 

Your standard is as false as theirs. 

Happiness, the only happiness that 

is genuine and imperishable, is the 

accompaniment of virtue and the 

reward of self-sacrifice ; and virtue 

arid self-sacrifice are as much within I 

the power. of a day-labourer as of ] 

a millionaire or a prince." Thus 1 

Idealism discountenances both the \ 

acquisition of wealth, and the envy i 

which the spectacle of wealth is apt |i 

to engender ; and so its influence ! 

on society is remedial in more ways { 

than one ; for if its precepts were ij 

followed, the inequalities in outward 
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things would be fewer and less glaring 
than they are now, and such inequalities 
as might exist, being regarded with 
indifference, would lose their power to 
harm. 

I do not seek to undervalue material 
possessions. I see plainly that what 
is called wealth confers advantages 
upon its possessor which may, if he 
chooses to utilise them, make for his 
spiritual development. Each stratum 
of society has its own helps and its own 
hindrances to the spiritual life. The 
rich man has opportunities of self- 
culture which are denied to his poorer 
brethren ; but his prosperity, by pro- 
viding him with a constant round of 
pleasures and distractions, tends to 
draw him away from the inward life, 
and by at once creating and gratify- 
ing a host of trivial desires, tends to 
starve that noble discontent which has 
its counterpart in spiritual aspiration. 
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" Even in a palace " — says the " imperial 
sage" — "life may be well spent." 
This saying is the echo of our Lord's 
warning that nothing is harder than 
for a rich man to enter into the " king- 
dom of heaven." The atmosphere of 
poverty is unfavourable to purity and 
refinement ; and certain shameful vices 
are apt to flourish in its soil. Also ) 

the poor man's struggle for bare exist- 
ence may well become as absorbing 
as the rich man's pursuit of pleasure, 
and as incompatible with a spiritual 
conception of life. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the men who have attained 
to the very highest pinnacle of spiritual 
excellence have as a rule been poor 
men, men of lowly origin like the 
" Son of the carpenter," or men who 
deliberately pauperised themselves like 
the Indian prince. 

There is another way in which 
Idealism tends to remedy the inequal- 
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ities which Materialism engenders, 
and to heal the resulting malady — the 
malignant cancer of social discontent. 
Idealism teaches us that the spiritual 
side of life is the higher side, and that 
in order to live to the higher side we 
must die to the lower. In other 
words, it teaches us that self-sacrifice 
is the beginning and end of the higher 
life, the only channel of grace, the 
only means of salvation. Now we 
know from experience that the crown 
and consummation of self-sacrifice, 
the last term in its infinite series, and 
the term which includes all other 
terms, is love. It follows that the 
inward and spiritual life, the life 
which Idealism pijescribes, is essentially 
a life of love. Tjhat the reign of love 
on earth would \ be characterised by 
social concord, arid would be fatal to 
social discontentJ is too obvious to 
need demonstration. The ascendency 
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of love would be as incompatible with 
selfish insolence as with malignant 
envy. The rich would feel that they 
held their wealth in trust for the 
community, being merely the reser- 
voirs in which the fertilising waters 
were provisionally stored; and that 
they owed it to themselves as a sacred 
duty to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, and in general to mitigate the [' 

hardships and brighten the lives of | 

their poorer brethren. Charity, in 
the vulgatr sense of the word — the 
indiscriminate distribution of alms — 
is apt to demoralise both the giver 
and the recipient ; but apart from 
this there are countless ways in which 
the rich can minister to the poor ; 
and all such services would be gladly 
rendered at the bidding of love. The 
poor, basking in the sunshine of 
kindliness and goodwill, and having 
ceased to regard wealth as the sole 
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criterion of worth, would no longer 
look with envy on those who were 
more fortunate than themselves. 
Moreover, the law of love would be 
as binding on the poor as on the 
rich ; and the atmosphere of love 
would be as fatal to envy as to selfish- 
ness, to hatred as to pride. 

In conclusion. The materialism of 
modern society, which is responsible 
both for the arrogance of the rich and 
for the disaffection of the poor, is a 
practical inference from the material- 
ism of modern thought. Materialism 
says to its votaries : " Eat and drink, 
for to-morrow you die.^ Enjoy your- 

^ I do not wish to suggest that this maxim expresses 
the ethical teaching of all, or even of many materialistic 
thinkers. Far from it. Some of these are, and have been, 
uncompromising idealists in morals, and very few of them 
have openly preached the gospel of self-indulgence. But 
the leading doctrines of this sinister gospel are, I think, 
legitimate inferences from the central conceptions of 
Materialism ; and the ^ plain average man," with his 
rude practical logic, is ever ready to affiliate them to the 
two materialistic dogmas with which he happens to be 
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selves. Amuse yourselves. Live as 
luxuriously and as ostentatiously as 
you can." Idealism sets before men 
a widely different conception of life : 
** Purify your hearts. Die to your 
lower selves. Live to your higher 
selves. Find peace and joy in self- 
sacrifice and love." These are the 
ideals which are ever competing for 
our favour. The former has given 
us class -prejudice and class -hatred, 
the palaces of the rich and the hovels 
of the poor, oppression and revolution, 
the sword and the torch, the knout and 
the bomb. What would the latter 
give us, if it were allowed to have 
its way ? More blessings than we can 
even dream of, and amongst them the 
antidote to all our social maladies : — 
" Peace and goodwill among men." 

familiar — to the cardinal dogma that the outward world 
is the whole world, and the derivative dogma that man's 
life is bounded by the grave. 

K 
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We have now passed from theory 
to sentiment, and from sentiment to 
practice ; and in each region we have 
allowed Materialism and Idealism to 
bear their respective fruits. Let us 
garner these, and then ask ourselves 
which is the worthier tree. The 
fruits of Materialism are doubt^ 
despair^ hatred. The fruits of Ideal- 
ism are faith^ hope^ love. 



CHAPTER VII 

BEYOND THE GRAVE 

To separate in thought this life from 
the next is both physically and logic- 
ally impossible. The question, How 
am I to order my goings? gives rise 
to the further question, What concep- 
tion am I to form of life as a whole ? 
And the man who has asked himself 
the latter question has no choice but 
to inquire whether death is the end 
of life, and if not, what are the con- 
ditions of life in the world beyond 
the grave ? 

I do not propose to discuss these 
weighty problems. I will content 
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myself with setting forth the solutions 
of them which Materialism and Ideal- 
ism respectively offer. In the eyes 
of Materialism the body of man is 
the whole of his being. It follows 
that the dissolution of his body in 
death is the end of his existence. 
His spirit cannot survive his body, 
for the simple reason that his (so 
called) spirit is a pure illusion, the 
spiritual side of his nature being not 
merely unreal but null and void. In 
the eyes of Idealism, on the other 
hand, the spiritual side of man's 
being is the real side. The body dies 
when its hour comes, and moulders 
into dust ; but what is real must 
needs be imperishable, and we must 
believe that the spirit outlives what 
we call death. As for the life beyond 
the grave, all that can be known 
about it is that it is more spiritual 
than this ; we cannot discern it with 
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our bodily senses, and the dissolution 
of the body is the price that we pay 
for being initiated into its mysteries. 
It follows that the spirit will fare 
well or ill in the next life according 
as it has developed or neglected it- 
self, according as it has spiritualised or 
materialised itself, in this. 

Both these conceptions of death 
have the merit of simplicity and 
thoroughness. To ask which is the 
truer conception would be to start 
an unprofitable discussion. Ai^imient 
is out of place when the controversy 
is between denial and faith. All that 
can be done is to compare the two 
beliefs, the positive and the negative, 
in respect of their influence on human 
life. In drawing this comparison I 
shall be appealing from the material- 
ist as a philosopher to the materialist 
as a man. In the latter capacity 
he has no doubt a genuine concern 
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for human character and conduct as 
well as for the welfare of society ; 
and he will therefore admit that there 
is some meaning in the question, 
Which view of death is the more 
likely to influence for good the 
character and conduct of individual 
men and the social life of man- 
kind ? 

We have seen that Materialism is 
pre-eminently the philosophy of nega- 
tions, and that as such it is ever tend- 
ing to infuse the poison of doubt, 
despair, and hatred^ into the heart 
and mind of man. It stands to reason 
that its negations would all be in- 
efiective and inconclusive, if they 
were not crowned by the supreme 
negation — ^the denial of immortality ; 
and as a matter of fact, the belief in 
a future life, weak and debased though 

^ Doubt is the negation of faith j despair of hope ; 
hatred of love. 
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it be, is one of the chief antidotes 
to the materialistic poison. 

Let us now try to picture to ourselves 
the fate that would befall our part of 
the world — Christendom as we call it 
— if the belief in a future life were 
summarily annihilated. Let us sup- 
pose that all men were authoritatively 
taught, and that all men firmly 
believed 

(i) That the body — ^the animal — 
was the whole man. 

(2) That this life was the only 
life. 

(3) That material goods were the 
only goods. 

What would happen } Would not 
the worst features of the worst period 
of the Roman Empire be reproduced 
with tenfold intensity? The rich, 
surfeited with the actual and for- 
bidden to pursue the ideal, would 
suffer from that intractable malady 
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which we call ennui^ a malady which 
has ever been an active cause of 
mental and moral deterioration and 
a fruitful source of follies and crimes. 
Sated with pleasure of every kind 
they would learn that pleasure was 
powerless to please. Their desire for 
new sensations would lead them into 
strange byways of vice, byways 
which lure those who explore them 
into bottomless quagmires of corrup- 
tion and shame. Above all, their 
energies, to which, even when selfish, 
the cause of human, progress owes an 
incalculable debt, would be paralysed 
by pessimism and enfeebled by luxury 
and sloth. Among the poor, deprived 
of spiritual consolation as well as of 
sensuous enjoyment, anarchical sen- 
timents would become the rule in- 
stead of the exception. The basis of 
society would be force unsupported 
by conscience, a basis which is sure to 
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shatter and engulf whatever structures 
may be reared upon it. As the reins 
of power dropped from the nerveless 
grasp of the ruling classes, a thousand 
violent hands would be stretched to 
seize them. Then in every com- 
munity there would be a seething 
melee of conflicting forces ; and the 
certain issue of this world-wide " battle 
in the mist " would be the destruction 
of civilisation, and the triumph in 
human nature of the beast over 
the man. 

Even now Materialism, though | 

paralysed by its own inherent scepti- \ 

cism, and kept in check by the belief, J j 

not yet extinct, in judgment, heaven, j . 

and hell, has done and is doing much \ 

in the way of demoralising human \ 

nature, and disorganising human 
society. But if it could so far change 
its nature as to realise and accept the 
full consequences of its own doctrines, 
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and if at the same time it could be 
freed from the restraining influence 
of the current belief in a future life, 
it would be difficult to assign limits 
to its sinister achievements. Its 
cardinal precept, " Eat and drink, for 
to-morrow ye die," would become the 
ruling principle of human life; and 
the despair which it breeds in mind 
and heart and soul would run through 
the ranks of men like the swift con- 
tagion of a plague. 

If I have arrived at incredible con- 
clusions, the reason is that I have 
started from impossible premises. 
Faith is after all imperishable. Ma- 
terialism will never rule the world. 
I have postulated the triumph of 
Materialism. Let line now postulate 
the triumph of Faith. At the present 
day belief in a futwe life exists in 
a materialised and mutilated form. 
Even in that form i^ is firmly held by 
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very few, immortality being for many 
a grand peut-itre^ while in others dis- 
belief outweighs belief, though there 
is still a lingering feeling that after 
all there may be another state of exist- 
ence in which one may have to reap 
what he has sown in this. 

Yet, weak and perverted as the 
belief is, its influence for good is in- 
calculably great. Let us now suppose 
that Idealism is allowed to have its 
will, and that the belief in immortality 
which it inculcates is universally or at 
any rate widely held. 

What does Idealism teach us about I 

man and his destiny ? ; 

( 1 ) That the spiritual side of man's \ 
being is the real side. 

(2) That being real it is immortal. 

(3) That the transition from this 
life to the next is natural not super- 
natural. 

(4) That the state of the spirit in 
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the next life is the natural result of its 
conduct in this. 

From the first of these propositions 
it follows that the duty of man is to 
affirm the spiritual side of his being, 
to develop it to the uttermost, to 
expand it into a progressively fuller 
and larger life. But so long as man's 
outlook is bounded by the grave, so 
long will this appeal to the higher 
side of his nature be, comparatively 
speaking, ineffective. It is idle to say 
to a man, '* The spiritual side of your 
being is the real side; therefore you 
must cultivate it." " On what com- 
pulsion must I ? " one instinctively 
answers. How is the transition from 
is to ought^ from the actual to the 
ideal to be effected .? But remove the 
barrier of the grave, and " all is in an 
instant changed." The body dies in 
the hour of death ; that at least is 
certain. The spirit survives and 
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passes, as one is bound to believe, 
into a more purely spiritual state of 
existence. How will this change afFect 
it? Harmony with one's surround- 
ings is an essential element in happi- 
ness. Will the spirit be in harmony 
with its surroundings in the new 
world and in the new life ? Yes, if 
it has been developed and purified 
during its sojourn on earth. No, if [ 

it has been starved and degraded. S; 

The life beyond the grave is shrouded f 

for the most part in impenetrable * 

mystery. Yet we may rest assured 1 

that we shall be happy in it, or un- 
happy according as we have lived in 
this life to the spirit or to the flesh. 
Here we come to the very bed-rock of 
human nature: "Tous les hommes 
cherchent a etre heureux : cela est 
sans exception." If a man says, "Why 
ought I to develop my spirit ?" Ideal- 
ism answers, " Because if you neglect 
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to do so, you will be unhappy, probably 
in this life and certainly in the larger 
life beyond the grave." No more 
effective argument could possibly be 
advanced. Nor need its apparent 
selfishness deter one from employing 
it. The word selfish is as expansive 
as the word self; and until a man has 
wholly divested himself of self it will 
be impossible to influence him except 
by appealing to his " self." 

Thus there are two distinct ways 
in which the idea of immortality is 
calculated to transform the influence 
which Idealism exerts upon character 
and conduct. In the first place, it 
makes that influence eflfective by turn- 
ing it into the one channel which is 
certain to lead to action, the channel 
of man's instinctive and ineradicable 
desire for happiness. In the second 
place, it raises that influence to an 
infinite power. The life that ends in 
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the grave is a matter of so many 
years and months. To the life beyond 
the grave there are no assignable 
limits. The departed spirit moves, 
or may move, along the path of self- 
development from strength to strength 
and from life to life until even the eye 
of imaginative thought can follow it 
no longer. In fine, the man who 
believes that he is a living soul, and 
that as such he is immortal, will be 
constrained by motives of overwhelm- 
ing strength to do what Idealism is ever 
exhorting us to do, to live to the spirit. 
Let us now ask ourselves what 
living to the spirit means. The 
development of the spirit or higher 
self is thwarted, as we know from 
experience, by the desires or tendencies 
of the flesh or lower self. That being 
so, it is clear that these desires and 
tendencies must be kept under strong 
control, if the work of self-develop- 
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ment is to make due progress. In 
other words, the higher life must be 
based on self-sacrifice. 

It follows that, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word goody both 
character and conduct would be 
immeasurably the better for the 
triumph of Idealism. For we know 
from experience that the formation of 
character is achieved by the triumph in 
a thousand different ways of self over 
self ; and we must needs infer that, if 
self-sacrifice could by some miracle 
become the master principle of human 
life, the character of the average man 
would be refined and elevated to an 
incalculable extent, refined to the point 
of saintliness, elevated to the level of 
heroism. Again, we know from ex- 
perience that our conduct is good or 
bad, according as we control or indulge 
the desires and impulses of the lower 
self; in other words, according as self- 
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sacrifice or self-indulgence is the master 
principle of our lives ; and here, agdn, 
we infer that the ascendency of the 
principle of self-sacrifice would be 
followed by the world-wide triumph of 
virtue over vice. 

But the welfare of society is ot 
more concern to the materialist than 
the well-being of the individual man. 
Be it so. But society is made up 
of individuals ; and we have but to 
consider what habits and practices are 
summed up under the respective names 
of virtue and vice, in order to feel 
assured that a conununity of virtuous 
men would fare well, and that a 
community of vicious men would 
fare ill. " The wicked are overthrown 
and are not : but the house of the 
righteous shall stand." 

There is, however, another line of 
thought which will lead us to the 
same conclusion. The ultimate basis of 
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society is self-sacrifice. If every man 
sought his own in every conceivable 
direction and never gave way to others 
on a single point, society, even of 
the most elementary kind, would be 
impossible. If society is to exist, the 
individual must be ready to deny 
himself in the interest both of his 
"neighbour" and of the commun- 
ity to which he belongs. The 
more highly organised the society, the 
greater the number of relations that exist 
between the individual and other men 
or associations of men ; and in each of 
these relations there is an opportunity 
and up to a certain point a demand 
for self-sacrifice. The man who cares 
for nothing but the gratification of 
his own animal lusts and passions is an 
open enemy of the human race ; and, 
speaking generally, it may be said that 
the narrower the range and baser the 
type of a man's selfishness the more 
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anti-social is his life. It follows that 
the more thoroughly a society is per- 
meated by the principle of self^ 
sacrifice the more prosperous and 
progressive will it be. Indeed, if 
self-sacrifice could become de facto as 
well as de jure the paramount law of 
human life, society would be able to 
organise itself far more delicately, and 
at the same time far more firmly than 
is at present possible ; in other words, 
it would be able to combine a far 
greater number of heterogeneous ele- 
ments into a far more harmonious and 
coherent whole. 

For society would then rest on the 
broadest and surest of all bases, that 
of love. In its earlier stages, the 
process of self-losing — of resisting the 
desires and controlling the passions of 
the lower self — is of necessity painful. 
But pain is not of its essence. Or 
rather the presence of pain is a proof 
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that the surrender of self is imperfect, 
that the sacrifice instead of being free 
and full has been reluctantly and 
regretfully made. When pain dies 
away, when peace takes its place, and 
then in its turn gives way to joy, we 
are passing fi-om the atmosphere of 
self-sacrifice into the purer aether of 
love. Now it will scarcely be denied 
that a community which was organised 
on a basis of universal love would 
be immeasurably happier and more 
prosperous than one which was organ- 
ised on a basis of material force. 
Indeed, it might be said without 
exaggeration that the difference be- 
tween the two bases was the difference 
between order and chaos, between 
harmony and discord, between peace 
and war. 

We have seen that the natural 
tendency of Materialism is to generate, 
according to the soil on which its seed 
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falls, doubt, despair, hatred. But 
when to its "sovereign dogmas" is 
added the inevitable corollary that 
death is the end of life, its influence 
undergoes a change of degree which 
amounts at last to a complete change 
of kind. In the presence of its 
dogmatic denials, doubt loses its 
meaning and becomes finally merged 
in despdr. Despair, no longer para- 
lysed by doubt, transforms itself into 
hatred and finds . its natural outlet in 
bloodshed and strife. 

A similar movement, though in the 
opposite direction, takes place in 
Idealism. We have seen that the 
natural tendency of Idealism is to 
generate faith, hope, and love. This 
tendency is operative even when it 
ignores — so far as it is possible for it 
to ignore — the question of a future 
life. But the question is one which it 
cannot ignore. Being what it is, it 
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has no choice but to look beyond the 
grave, and so to open up to man a 
boundless vista of spiritual develop- 
ment. When this happens, the attrac- 
tive force of its ideal is raised to a 
higher power. Faith, which is a 
compound of belief and hope, loses 
the former element and becomes 
wholly absorbed in the latter. Hope 
strengthens into desire, and desire 
deepens into love. 

Thus to choose between Materialism 
and Idealism, when each creed has 
been followed out into its logical 
and practical consequences, becomes a 
choice between hatred and love. Let 
the heart, let the whole nature of man, 
decide between these alternatives. I 
for one am ready to abide by its 
decision. If there be a higher court 
of appeal, I can but ask where it is 
held. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CLAIMS OF MATERIALISM 

Whatever may be said against 
Materialism, it must be admitted 
that it has never lacked adherents, 
and that, in this age of progress and 
enlightenment, it actually dominates 
human thought. How are these facts 
to be accounted for ? In other words, 
to what does Materialism owe its 
strength ? That it appeals to certain 
base and gross elements in our nature 
is undeniable — to the brute beast's 
repugnance to what is spiritual, to the 
worldling's antipathy to ideals, to the 
sensualist's hatred of refinement and 
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purity, to the libertine's impatience 
of restraint. But these attractions, if 
one must call them so, are, for obvious 
reasons, sources of weakness rather 
than of strength. I need not enlarge 
on this point, for no materialist would 
think of defending his creed on moral 
grounds. A theory which lowers 
man to the level of the beasts that 
perish, is not likely to appeal to 
faculties which it is bound by its own 
assumptions to regard as non-existent. 
No, it is on intellectual groimds 
that Materialism appeals to us, and it 
is on our reasoning faculties that it 
exercises its attractive force. What, 
then, is the secret of its strength.'^ 
This, I think, that as a theory, as 
a conception to be grasped by the 
intellect, it comes down to the level 
of the first man whom you may meet 
in the streets. Take such a man, 
disabuse his mind of all its old- 
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fashioned notions and prejudices, teach 
him a smattering of physical science, 
explain to him the machinery of the 
nervous system, talk to him vaguely 
about cause and condition and other 
words which neither you nor he can 
fully understand — and you have a 
materialist ready to your hand. 

A man receives a blow on the head, 
and his mind is either permanently or 
temporarily affected by it. His food 
disagrees with him, and his temper 
suff^ers. In each case the material 
phenomenon is the cause of the 
spiritual. And however we may 
interpret the words "cause" and 
"effect," we must surely admit that 
the effect never belongs to a higher 
plane of existence than the cause. 
Having led us so far, Materialism 
explains to us that every (so called) 
spiritual phenomenon is paralleled 
down to its minutest details by a 
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material phenomenon — mental in- 
capacity, for example, having its 
counterpart in deterioration of brain 
substance, loss of temper in congestion 
of the liver with its physical con- 
sequences, and so forth. It then asks 
us to conclude that what is real in 
these and other such cases is the 
corporeal change or series of changes 
which the material cause — the blow 
on the head, the indiscretion in diet 
or whatever else it may be — sets up. 
And thence it leads us on to the 
general conclusion that the material 
side or aspect of every (so called) 
spiritual phenomenon is the real side ; 
or, in other words, that the material 
order of things is the Alpha and 
Omega of existence. 

These arguments, sophistical though 
they be, will readily impose themselves 
on the reasoning faculties of the average 
man. Is this a permanent advantage ? 
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The mechanical theory of human 
nature is of all philosophies the 
cheapest and the shallowest. To 
these qualities it owes its temporary 
triumphs. But its gain, in the long 
run, will be outweighed by its loss. 
The serious thinker, whatever may be 
the prevailing tone of his thought, 
will admit on reflection that the 
reasoning faculties of the average 
man are as likely to mislead him in 
" great matters " as his unsophisticated 
instincts are to guide him aright. 
Thus to say that a given theory of 
life is plausible is to imply that it is 
untrue. 

Let us now consider the popular 
arguments in support of Materialism. 
It will be found that they are all 
hinged on a single conception, that of 
cause. But of all conceptions this 
is the least able to bear the strain of 
a philosophical controversy, with the 
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ceaseless swing and counterswing of 
thought which it involves. The word 
cause has many meanings and shades 
of meaning, and is not only apt to 
suggest different ideas to different 
minds, but is even ready to take a 
fresh colour from every change of 
context. Such a word can be used 
with perfect safety so long as there 
is a tacit understanding between the 
speaker and his audience as to the 
sense in which it is to be employed ; 
but it is always liable to stultify the 
arguments of the man who uses it in 
the development of a formal thesis. 
An iron bridge is blown down by a 
violent blast of wind. What is the 
cause of the disaster ? The fury of the 
storm is one answer. The unsound- 
ness of the iron is another. The 
weight of a passing train. The mis- 
calculations of the engineer. The 
dishonesty of the contractor. The 
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carelessness of a foreman. Each of 
these is a possible answer to the 
question, and each in turn might be 
accepted as an adequate answer, if it 
happened to respond to what was 
passing in the mind of the inquirer. 
The truth is, that the real meaning of 
the word cause^ so far as it can be 
said to have any one meaning, is 
subjective rather than objective, the 
cause of a thing being — ^to make a 
general statement — that account of it 
in which the mind rests. 

The different conceptions of cause 
which are formed by different minds 
may be said to fall under two chief 
heads : — 

(i) The popular conception of 
cause as originating or producing 
force. 

(2) The scientific conception of 
cause as law or order. 

The former has its origin in man^s 
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experience of the action of his own 
will as a causative force. As the 
action of the will precedes in point of 
time the result which it produces, the 
idea of priority in time becomes in- 
separably associated with this concep- 
tion of cause. Also, as the result, 
when will is at work, is felt to be 
dependent on the cause and to belong 
to a lower order of things, men 
instinctively assume that the cause is 
always higher and more real than the 
effect, and that the latter is dependent 
on and even in some sort owes its 
being to the former. 

Now when man looks without him 
and sees that a given phenomenon A 
is constantly followed by a given 
phenomenon B, his first impulse is to 
assume that a will like his own has 
been at work. In other words, he 
personifies the antecedent phenomenon 
A, and regards B as subordinate to it 
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and dependent on it, as the passive 
product of its active force. This 
anthropomorphic tendency, as it is 
called, tends to disappear as Science 
advances ; but the corresponding con- 
ception of cause is never wholly 
eradicated. Ordinary men instinct- 
ively assume that the cause is prior 
in time to the efFect, and. that the 
former is as much higher and more 
real than the latter as what is active 
than what is passive, as the maker 
than his handiwork. 

The conception of cause which 
Science, in her attempts to account 
for things, has gradually evolved is 
entirely different from this. The 
projection of self into the outward 
world, which has given us the con- 
ception of cause as originating or 
producing force, is wholly foreign to 
her aims and methods. All outward 
phenomena are equally real in her 
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eyes ; or rather all outward things are 

phenomena, the problem of reality 
being one with which she has no 
concern. Such distinctions as those 
between high and low, real and 
apparent, active and passive, have no 
existence for her. Experience has 
taught her that some phenomena are 
less palpable than others and have 
a proportionately wider range; and 
this twofold distinction — between law 
and fact — is the only one that she 
recognises. In her attempts to account 
for a palpable phenomenon, she gradu- 
ally works her way, by means of 
analysis and comparison, towards 
certain impalpable tendencies which 
underlie it and which it exemplifies. 
These impalpable tendencies are known 
to her as laws, and when the relations 
between a given phenomenon and all 
the laws that underlie it have been fully 
determined, the cause of the thing has, 
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for the purposes of Science, been fully 
ascertained. 

But does Science really solve the 
problem of cause ? Surely not. The 
cause of a thing is that account of it 
in which the mind rests. Does the 
mind of man rest in the scientific 
account of a phenomenon? The 
mind of this or that man who has a 
particular object in view may, but 
the general mind of man does not. 
For as soon as Science has explained 
a phenomenon in terms of the laws 
that underlie it, the thoughtful mind 
is sure to ask. But what is the cause 
of those underlying laws ? And when 
this question has been answered, an- 
other of the same character instantly 
suggests itself, and so on ad infinitum. 
The truth is that Science, far from 
solving the problem of cause, puts 
ofF the solution of it as long as it pos- 
sibly can. In the pre-scientific age a 

M 
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separate cause — in the popular sens 
of the word — was required for eac 
separate phenomenon ; but Science hj 
shown us that "each thing is imp! 
cated with all," the organisation ( 
Nature through its hierarchy of la\)^ 
being so complete that to ask the caus 
of one thing is, in the last resort, t 
ask the cause of the whole univers( 
In fine. Science abandons the searc 
for cause as hopeless, and substitute 
for it the work of studying organisatic 
and tracing order. 

Now the most that Science can sa 
about the brain and mind of man 
that every psychical state has its exa< 
counterpart in a physical state. T 
infer from this proposition that tl 
physical state is real and the psychici 
state illusory is entirely beyond tl 
province of Science ; and in point < 
fact the inference is never drawn b 
Science as such. But when the avera§ 
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man is told that a certain injury to 
the brain is ahnost invariably followed 
by certain mental symptoms, his own 
conception of cause as originating force 
— a conception which carries with 
it the subsidiary notions of reality, 
supremacy, activity, priority in time, 
etc. — comes into play, and he instantly 
jumps to the conclusion that the 
material phenomenon — the injury to 
the brain — is the active cause, and the 
spiritual phenomenon — the mental 
symptoms — the passive efFect ; and 
when he is told further that every 
spiritual phenomenon — every thought, 
every emotion, every purpose — has 
its material parallel in the brain and 
nervous system, he naturally passes 
on to the further conclusion that the 
material side of man's being is the 
substance, and the spiritual side 
the shadow — a conclusion which 
is pregnant with all the dogmas of 
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Materialism. There seems to me to 
be something of dishonesty in the 
attitude of the physiologist who uses 
the word cause in one sense and then 
allows his disciples to interpret it in 
another. In any case, an argument 
which has for its basis a complete 
confusion of thought ^ is too hollow 
to deserve careful criticism. The 
popular or anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of cause owes its origin to man's 
secret conviction that will is the 
only originating force. To denounce 
anthropomorphism in one breath and 
appeal to the anthropomorphic instinct 
in the next, is unworthy of a serious 
thinker. 

Just as one's instinctive /^^//»g- that 
the outside world is real, is the only 
effective argument for its reality, so 

^ The physiologist sometimes deceives and is deceived 
by himself. As a scientist he uses the word cause in one 
sense ; as an ordinary man he interprets it in another. 
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the feeling that "spiritual things" 
are dependent on material causes — a 
feeling which is generated by the 
spectacle of senile decay, the influence 
of disease or accident on intellect and 
temper, and other such phenomena — 
is the only eflFective argument for the 
unreality of the spirit of man. But 
this feeling, far from being universal 
or even general, is operative only in 
those who already assume, consciously 
or unconsciously as the case may 
be, that the outward order is real and 
the inward order illusory. Let this 
assumption be withdrawn ih favour of 
its opposite, and the feeling which it 
fosters will vanish with it. Let us 
assume, for argument's sake, that the 
spirit of man is a real and independent 
entity which plays its part in this life, 
and holds intercourse with the material 
.world through the medium of his 
brain and nervous system. What 
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will happen to the spirit if the brain 
breaks down ? The spirit itself may, 
for aught we know, remain entirely 
unaffected ; but it will certainly play 
Its part badly, and its failure will seem 
at first sight to afford conclusive evi- 
dence of its incapacity. 

In this mechanical age it frequently 
happens that a man tries to achieve 
his ends through the medium of com- 
plicated machinery. If the machinery 
breaks down, his efforts will issue in 
failure. Will it be fair to conclude 
that his thought and his will count for 
nothing, and that the machinery is all 
in all } A strong current is carrying a 
steamer towards a dangerous coast. 
The engines of the ship are powerful 
and the weather is fine. The spectators 
on the shore wonder, as well they may, 
that no eflFort should be made to save 
the ship from disaster. What con- 
jecture can they form as to the cause 
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of its approaching ruin ? That there 
is no responsible person on board? 
That the crew are intoxicated ? That 
the captain has suddenly gone mad ? 
All these are tenable hypotheses ; 
but there is another which is equally 
competent to account for the facts. 
It may well be that the captain and 
his crew are in full possession of their 
faculties, but are unable to control the 
movements of the ship, owing to the 
engines having broken down. The 
captain is dependent on the machinery 
of his ship for the accomplishment of 
the ends that he has in view. If the 
machinery gives way in any vital part, 
he will be helpless until the defect 
has been remedied, and meanwhile he 
may well be involved in irretrievable 
disaster. Does it follow that he has 
no existence, and that the ship is 
controlled and guided by its own 
engines ? Absurd as the question is, 
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it is exactly analogous to one which 

Materialism does not hesitate to answer 
in the affirmative. We are told that 
because the spirit of man is dependent 
on the machinery of the body for its 
ability to achieve its ends, therefore It 
has no real existence, and the machinery 
— the highly organised body — is the 
man. Or again, we are told that 
purpose, thought, emotion, and other 
such spiritual phenomena are functions 
of the brain ; and that the acts which 
seem to indicate a spiritual origin, 
which seem to be the outcome of 
thought, emotion, purpose, and the 
rest, are the products of material 
causes. It would be as reasonable to 
say that the orders which the captain 
of a ship issues, orders which can- 
not be executed except through the 
medium of the ship's machinery, are 
issued and executed by the machinery ; 
in other words, that the movements of 
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the ship are automatic instead of being 
planned by reason and directed by will. 
Some of us are familiar with what 
is surely the most melancholy of 
all spectacles — that slow, inexorable 
decay of the mental powers which 
accompanies certain forms of brain 
disease. In such cases the mind 
seems to be literally dying by inches 
as the brain substance gradually 
deteriorates. The deterioration of 
the brain ends at last in the death of 
the body. We ask ourselves almost 
instinctively, Will not the spirit, 
which has shared or seemed to share 
in the decay of the body, share also 
in its death ? The feeling that begets 
this question is sure, while it lasts, 
to cast a dark shadow on our faith. 
Yet even here the fundamental 
assumption of Idealism that man is 
a "living soul" may well come to 
our rescue and pierce the cloud of 
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our doubt. It sometimes happens 
that, owing to a temporary ailment, 
one's mental powers suffer a temporary 
eclipse. Sympathy, insight, imagina- 
tion, reason — all these fdl below their 
normal level, and one feels for the 
time being as if a thick mist had en- 
veloped the mind. But the ailment 
passes away, the mist- vanishes, and 
the mental faculties regain their 
wonted power and resume their wonted 
play. Then one realises that the 
machinery of the nervous system had 
been temporarily deranged, and that, 
owing to its partial failure, the opera- 
tions of the mind had been carried on 
with difficulty and with imperfect 
success. Will not this explanation 
apply to cases of incurable mental 
disease ? Here the derangement of the 
machinery is irreparable, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the spirit to 
use it and hold intercourse through 
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its medium with its temporal environ- 
ment. The struggle against adverse 
circumstances, be it brief or be it long, 
can have but one ending. Sooner or 
later the mists of bewilderment will 
gather so thickly round the suffering 
spirit as to envelop it in almost total 
darkness. But after the deepest dark- 
ness comes the dawn. May it not be 
that the kindly hand of death, by 
disentangling the spirit from the worn- 
out machinery of the body, will roll 
away the mists that had long encircled 
it, and allow it to resume its normal life 
only in a purer aether and on a higher 
plane ? This hypothesis is not a whit 
more arbitrary or gratuitous than that 
which makes the spirit, if one must 
continue to use a superfluous word, 
so wholly dependent on the brain, as 
to share of necessity in its disease, 
decay and death. 

Let it be clearly understood that I 
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do not seek to prove that the spirit of 
man is a real entity which plays its 
part in this world and in this life 
through the medium of the brain and 
nervous system, but is in no way 
dependent for its own existence on 
the machinery which it animates and 
controls. My position is this. The 
materialistic hypothesis accounts satis- 
factorily for a certain order of facts ; 
and as the facts in question are strik- 
ing and suggestive, one is apt to 
assume that the hypothesis which 
accounts for them is true. But if it 
can be shown, as I think it can, that 
a hypothesis which directly contra- 
dicts Materialism can give an equally 
satisfactory explanation of the same 
order of facts, the spell of Material- 
ism will at once be broken, and it 
will have to advance other arguments 
if it is to make good its tide to our 
faith. So far as that particular order 
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_■_____ 

of facts is concerned, hypothesis and 
counter-hypothesi^ will have cancelled 
one another ; and the battle between 
them, or rather between the principles 
that underlie them — ^the eternal battle 
between Idealism and Materialism — 
will have to be fought with other 
weapons and on another field. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 

The arguments for Idealism an 
against Materialism all resolve then 
selves into this, that the former cree 
attracts man while the latter repe 
him. State as concisely as possih 
the leading tenets of the two creed 
and then ask man — the whole mai 
the complex being who ** does not li\ 
by bread alone" — to choose betwee 
them. Can it be doubted that h 
will turn towards Idealism as a plar 
turns towards the light, and turn awa 
from Materialism as a plant turns awa 
from the darkness ? 
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"But this argument is worthless," 
says the materialist, "for it rests on 
the assumption that the universe 
centres in man. Apart from this 
assumption one has no right to take 
for granted that the attractiveness of 
a philosophical theory is the measure 
of its worth." Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in a criticism of Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Beliefs has stated 
the case against " anthropocentricity " 
with his usual clearness and force : 
" The title of Mr. Balfour's book is 
The Foundations of Belief. Belief in 
what .'^ ... in a Ruling Power such 
as that which the current creed asserts. 
If the existence of such a power is 
tacitly assumed by the arguments 
urged in proof of it, the argument is 
circular. But unless the existence of 
such a power is assumed, how can it 
be assumed that this constitution of 
things is one which ministers to man's 
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needs and aspirations, or provides 
a theory which is satisfactory? In 
the absence of the assumption that 
things have been prearranged by some 
agency for man's benefit, there seems 
no reason to expect the order of the 
universe to be one which provides 
for man's mental^ needs and aspira- 
tions, knd that the truth of a theory 
may be judged by the degree in which 
it conforms to such expectations. . . . 
The truth is, Mr. Balfour's view, here 
tacitly implied, is a more refined fortn 
of that primitive view, which regards 

^ In o^e sentence Mr. Spencer talks of ** man's needs 
and aspirations." In the next he inserts the qualify- 
ing word mental. Why does he do this ? Is it in order 
to save the second sentence from being manifestly 
absurd ? There is every reason " to expect the order of 
the universe to be' one which provides for man's needs 
and aspirations." If it could not and did not provide for 
them, where and how could he satisfy them, and why 
should they exist ? In any case, it is to man's ** needs and 
aspirations" — mental, moral, and artistic — ^not to his 
mental needs and aspirations only — that Mr. Balfour 
appeals. 
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things as arranged for human benefit. 
... It is the anthropocentric view." 
When I read this paragraph, I 
instinctively ask myself, Why does 
Mr. Spencer write articles in the 
monthly magazines ? The answer is, 
I suppose, because he wants to con- 
vince men that his theories are true. 
But, according to his own hypothesis, 
a philosophical theory is not neces- 
sarily true because it satisfies " man's 
mental needs and aspirations." To 
what part of man's nature then does 
Mr. Spencer appeal ? To his moral 
or aesthetic needs and aspirations.'^ 
But it is to these that Mr. Balfour 
makes his chief appeal. Take away 
from a man his mental, moral, and 
aesthetic needs and aspirations, and 
but little of the man remains. Yet 
that little, whatever it may be, is 
evidently regarded by Mr. Spencer 
as a competent tribunal. In what 

N 
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essential respect then does Mr. Spencer's 
method differ from Mr. Balfour's? 
Mr. Balfour appeals to man's mental, 
moral, and aesthetic needs and aspira- 
tions ; Mr. Spencer to some other 
order of faculties. Both agree in 
submitting their theories to the judg- 
ment of their fellow-men. In other 
words, both are anthropocentric.^ 

I have elsewhere attempted to show 
that anthropocentricity is less a fallacy 
than a necessity of human thought. 
We men are bound by the strongest 
of all constraining forces to survey the 
universe from a human standpoint. 
Anthropocentricity, in the larger sense 
of the word, may indeed be got rid 

^ Mr. Balfour has nowhere said that he regards things 
"as arranged for man's benefit." "No,** says Mr. 
Spencer, " but he implies it j for otherwise what would 
be the meaning of his appeal to human nature ? ** But 
Mr. Spencer too appeals to human nature, when he tries 
to convince us that his theories are true. Therefore be 
too has, by implication, committed himself to the " anthro- 
pocentric view.*' 
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of; but its place will assuredly be 
taken by a debased form of itself. 
We must either be anthropocentric or 
idiocentric. We must either appeal to 
the generic nature of man — whether 
by man we mean the whole man 
or a particular aspect of his being, 
— or failing this, we must fall back 
upon the paradox of the Sophist, 
and say that ** truth is what each man 
trows." 

Do those who talk so glibly about 
the " anthropocentric fallacy " ever ask 
themselves. What is the standard 
of truth in the region of ultimate 
thought? Mr. Spencer has given a 
tentative answer to this question, but 
most of his followers are content to 
ignore it. When a man accepts, i.e. 
regards as true, a given theory of life 
or a given conception of the universe, 
he does so because it satisfies his 
nature. Whatever reasons he may 
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give for accepting it, it will be found, 
in the last resort, that they all resolve 
themselves into this one. He may 
study himself in and through his kind. 
In other words, he may try to satisfy 
the universal rather than the in- 
dividual side of his being. But self- 
satisfaction is the one and only rest- 
ing-place of his mind. Mr, Balfour 
condemns Materialism ' because its 
doctrines are repugnant to the master 
tendencies of human nature, I fail 
to see that there is anything amiss 
with his reasoning. As he cannot 
appeal from earth to heaven, as he 
cannot submit his theories to any 
quasi-chemical test of truth, the next 
best thing is to appeal from his in- 
dividual nature to the general heart 
and mind of man. In making this 
appeal he goes as far beyond his 
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particular self and as near to a supreme 
tribunal as it is possible for a man to 

Having exposed the shortcomings 
of Mr. Balfour's conception of truth, 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to expound his 
own. " The truth which the facts 
force upon him {i.e. upon the man 
'who contemplates things without 
foregone conclusions ') is not that the 
surrounding world has been arranged 
to fit the physical nature of man, but 
that conversely the physical nature of 
man has been moulded to fit the 
surrounding world ; and that by 
implication the Theory of Things, 
justified by the evidence, may not be 
one which satisfies man's moral needs, 
and yields them emotional satisfaction, 
but conversely, is most likely one to 
which they have to mould their mental 
wants as well as they can." With the 
last clause of this paragraph no fault 
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cat! be found. The true " Theory 
of Things" is undoubtedly one to 
which men " have to mould thrir 
mental wants as well as they can"; 
and inasmuch as the principle oi 
evolution is as applicable to the past 
as to the future, one may say, further, 
that ihe true " Theory of Things " is 
one to which men have been moulding 
their '^^ menial wants" (and ^'' moral 
needs") ever since the world began. 

In other words, on Mr. Spencer's 
own showing, the appeal to human 
nature, when "great matters" are in 
dispute, is as justifiable as it is in- 
evitable ; and since Materialism, as a 
" Theory of Things," is unquestion- 
ably repugnant to human nature,' the 
idealist may fairly claim that the 
doctrine of evolution, as expounded 
by Mr. Spencer, provides him with 

' MiterialiiU do not deny [hii. They deny til 
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an unanswerable argument in support 
of his system of thought. What does 
it matter whether the surrounding 
world has been arranged to fit the 
nature of man, or whether the nature 
of man has been moulded to fit the 
surrounding world ? In either case 
the broad fact remains that the corre- 
spondence between the organism and 
its environment is constant and close, 
so constant and so close that it becomes 
permissible to argue from the proper- 
ties of the organism to the laws of its 
environment, and to assume at the 
outset that every natural want has a 
real object, every natural faculty a 
real function, and every natural tend- 
ency a real end. 

To apply this principle to the sub- 
ject of our present controversy. Just 
as the existence of the desire which 
we call thirst proves to demonstration 
that water enters largely into the com- 
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position both of the human body and of 
its normal environment, so does the 
existence of spiritual desires suggest 
to us — to say the least — that the 
objects of these desires are real ele- 
ments both in the nature of man and 
in the universe which surrounds him. 
There is nothing fanciful in this argu- 
ment. It is only by bringing its 
desires Into the closest possible har- 
mony with the resources of its environ- 
ment that an organism is able to hold 
its own in the general struggle for 
existence. An organism which in- 
dulged in the luxury of vain desires 
and fanciful wants would inevitably 
succumb in the general meUe and be 
trampled out of existence. That being 
so, it is surely incredible that the most 
successful of all organisms should, as 
regards a large part of its nature, be 
entirely out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings ; that the strongest of all 
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its desires should be directed towards 
illusions ; that it should cherish wants 
which cannot possibly be gratified ; 
and that it should waste the best part 
of its energies in imagining vain 
things. 

It will perhaps be said that man's 
superior intelligence enables him to 
get the better of all competitors 
in the general struggle for existence, 
and that, therefore, he, alone among 
organisms, can afford to amuse him- 
self with idle fancies and empty dreams. 
But strife is the breath of nature's 
nostrils, and the struggle for existence 
never ceases. Man does not live by 
bread alone. When he has provided 
for the needs of the body, he finds 
that the struggle for the continuation 
of life has transformed itself into a 
struggle for the expansion of life ; 
and when he has mastered the lower 
animals, he finds that his rivals are his 
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fellow- men. The struggle whose 
record fills the pages of history is a 
struggle between nation and nation, 
between race and race, between ideal 
and ideal, between creed and creed ; 
and the reward of the victor is the 
privilege of renewing the struggle 
on a wider field and a higher plane. 
As to the issue — ^the eternal issue— of 
this eternal struggle, it is, I think, 
permissible to make one broad state- 
ment, viz. that the most successful 
races, the most successful nations, the 
most successful ideals, the most success- 
ful creeds are those which possess the 
fullest measure of spiritual faith. 

The general conclusion which I 
reach, when I survey things fi-om the 
standpoint of evolution, is that man's 
wants and desires — mental, moral, and 
spiritual, as well as physical — ^are the 
outcome of his attempt to adapt him- 
self to the world that surroimds him, 
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and as such are directed towards real 
objects, not towards illusions and 
dreams. Thus the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, far from leading us into the 
blind alley of agnosticism, provides 
us with* an entirely new starting-point 
in philosophy. We learn from it 
that psychology — the science of the 
spirit of man — "holds the keys of 
all the creeds " ; that the real tend- 
encies of human nature have evolved 
themselves and are evolving them- 
selves in response to the pressure of 
real tendencies in cosmic nature ; in 
other words, that cosmic nature — the 
totality of things — is ever moulding 
man's desires, beliefs, and conceptions 
to fit her facts and laws ; and that, 
therefore, by studying the real tend- 
encies of human nature, we may 
hope to arrive at what is, humanly 
speaking, the " true Theory of Things." 
When I say this, I am indicating a 
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direction rather than a visible goal. 
The Herbert Spencer of the future 
will study, scientifically, sympathetic- 
ally, and imaginatively, the history 
of man — the history of his religion, 
his poetry, his art, his literature, his 
spiritual ideals, his moral principles, 
his political experiments, his social life 
— in the hope of ascertaining in what 
general direction the stream of his 
inner being tends to flow. His attitude 
towards the phenomena which he in- 
vestigates will be strictly disinterested. 
Materialistic investigators of the re- 
mote past always assume at the out- 
set that religion is a morbid outgrowth 
of human nature, a developed delusion, 
whose origin is to be studied not in 
order that its real meaning may be 
determined, but solely in order that it 
may be explained away. Prejudices 
of this sort are unworthy of science. 
The genuinely scientific mind is deeply 
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interested in all phenomena, contem- 
plates the objects of its study with 
perfect impartiality and " without fore- 
gone conclusions," and is as incapable 
of quarrelling with the clearly defined 
tendencies of human nature is of 
censuring the solar system or rebelling 
against the law of capillary attraction. 
It may be easy to show that religion 
was cradled in error and illusion, and 
that its earlier forms were sometimes 
repulsive and often grotesque. It 
would be equally easy to hold up to 
ridicule the first beginnings of science 
and art. The germ of a human being 
is, in its earlier sjtages, indistinguish- 
able from that or a tadpole, but this 
fact in no way detracts from the 
humanity of the adult man. The 
disinterested student of human nature 
will go back to the beginnings of 
things, not in order that he may ex- 
pose their errors and absurdities, but 
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in order that by studying the growth 
of each master tendency in man's 
being, he may ascertain the law of its 
development, and so determine its 
direction and forecast its goal. When 
prejudices and antipathies have been 
laid aside ; when men are able to con- 
template " great matters," if not with 
dispassionate hearts, at least with im- 
partial minds ; when the great principle 
of evolution has been firmly grasped 
and its consequences frankly accepted ; 
when men have realised that man, like 
every other organism, has become what 
he is under the "plastic stress"^ of 
the world which centres in his being ; 
and when from this conception they 
have advanced to the inevitable con- 

^ I have accepted for the moment the terminology of 
evolutionists ; but it must not be supposed that I regard 
that terminology as correct. The relation of the organism 
to its environment is really one of action and reaction ; 
and it is misleading to speak, as men habitually do, of the 
environment as the active artificer and the organism at 
the passive clay which it moulds. 
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elusion that whatever the "general 
heart" of man desires is potentially 
attainable, and whatever the general 
mind of man believes is potentially 
true, — ^then and not till then will it 
be possible for Science to undertake 
the mightiest of all labours, that of 
determining the origin, the meaning, 
and the destiny of man. 

Let me turn aside for a moment 
and try to anticipate the issue of its 
work. The words origin and destiny 
seem to take the reality of time for 
granted, and it would therefore be 
rash to lean on either term with the 
fiill weight of one's thought. Never- 
theless, the spirit of man must occupy 
itself with both problems. How does 
it tend to solve them ? I leave it to 
Science, to the regenerated science of 
the distant future, to give an adequate 
answer to this question. Meanwhile, 
I claim the right of reading human 
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nature by the light of my own instinc- 
tive prejudices and secret convictions. 
Ordinary men in their ordinary moods 
take the reality of rime for granted, 
and their language has adapted itself 
to this assumption. Let us, for con- 
venience sake, state man's solution of 
the great problem in this provisional 
notation. To me it seems that the 
higher nature of man, as it strives to 
survey the totality of things from a 
temporal standpoint, is ever lending 
to look backward towards Infinite Will, 
forward towards Infinite Love, Back- 
ward towards an Infinite Power which 
propels the Universe on its course ; 
we call this propulsive power IVill. 
Forward towards an Infinite Power 
which draws the Universe towards it- 
self ; we call this attractive power Z-ow. 
But these two paramount powers 
are not two powers, but one. The 
Infinite Will and the Infinite Love are 
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correlative aspects of the Being of 
God. 

Now if the Will and the Love, the 
starting-point and the goal, are indeed 
one, does it not follow that Time, 
which seems to us to be a straight line 
of infinite duration, is in reality an arc 
of the infinite circle which eternally 
begins and eternally ends in God ? ^ 
We are apt to think that God created 
us in the infinitely distant past, and 
will gather us to Himself again in the 
infinitely distant future. May it not 
be that this twofold relation in which 
we stand to God is eternal, not 
temporal ; in other words, that to 
give and to receive, to create and to 
save, are essential attributes of the 
eternal God } 

In this return of the Creation towards 



^ This conception of Time as an arc of an infinite circle 
is, of course, profoundly different from the ancient concep- 
tion of cycles of time, 

O 
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its Creator, the whole history of the uni- 
verse seems to me to be summarised and 
explained. The all-pervading struggle 
for existence, with the misery and evil 
which are its inevitable accompani- 
ments, is the outcome and expression 
of an all-pervading effort to live. This 
all-pervading effort to live — to conti nue 
life, to propagate life, and to expand 
life — resolves itself, when we try to 
probe its meaning, into a world-wide 
movement towards an infinitely distant 
goal. This infinitely distant goal is 
sought because its attractive power is 
irresistible ; in other words, because It 
draws the universe towards itself with 
that magnetic force which we call love. 
The Godward progress of Nature is 
marked by the outgrowth in Nature 
of the Godlike quality of Will : and 
with the outgrowth of Will come 
moral freedom, moral responsibility, 
and the gradual transmutation of 
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physical into moral evil. This is the 
darker side of life. But there is a 
brighter side ; and it is as much more 
real than the darker, as light is more 
real than darkness. The outgrowth 
of Will has its counterpart in the out- 
growth of Love ; and the transmuta- 
tion of physical into moral evil has 
its counterpart in the transmutation 
of physical into ideal good. For 
with the dawn of consciousness in 
man, Nature begins to realise her 
destiny, and a " divine home-sickness " 
takes possession of her,^ — a feeling of 
spiritual aspiration which finds utter- 
ance in religion, in poetry, and in art, 
which inspires the hero, the saint, and 
the prophet, which answers God's every 

^ As the mists that rise from the sea return to the sea 
in the influx of the rivers, so is Nature constrained by her 
divine origin to seek reunion with her divine source. But 
her outflow from God and her return to Godj like their 
divine counterparts — Creation by the Infinite Will, and 
Redemption by the Infinite Love — are eternal processes, not 
temporal acts. 
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revelation of Himself with faith, His 
every encouragement with hope, and 
His eternal love with love. 

Such is the solution of the great 
problem which the study of human 
nature has suggested to me. My faith 
in it is in no way shaken by the un- 
deniable fact that it is out of harmony 
with the dominant tone of contempor- 
ary thought. That Materialism should 
for the moment be in the ascendant is 
not to be wondered at. The recent 
achievements of Physical Science have 
arrested the attention and fired the 
imagination of the " people," and have 
created a widespread prejudice in 
favour of the material side of Nature, 
the side with which Science chiefly 
deals. The same achievements, by 
stimulating invention and discovery, 
and so opening up new channels for 
man's enterprise and energy, have for 
the time being absorbed his mind in 
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material affairs and interests and dis- 
tracted it from higher things. Above 
all, the mastery which man has suddenly 
acquired over the forces of outward 
nature has enabled him to add enor- 
mously to his material resources, and 
has thus tempted him to regard wealth 
as the sole criterion of worth. 

But all these causes are transient, 
and sooner or later man's energies 
will return to their true channel and 
pursue their course to their true goal. 
The alliance between Science and 
Materialism, which is the real strength 
of the latter, is unnatural and cannot 
last. The function of Science is to 
solve problems, to unravel mysteries, 
to reveal what is hidden, to decipher 
what is unintelligible, to prove what 
is incredible, to achieve what is im- 
possible, to widen in every conceivable 
direction our conceptions of Nature, 
to open out a boundless field for the 

o 2 
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play of our thoughts and the flight 
of our hopes, and to wage war in a 
thousand ways against doubt, denial, 
and despair. Materialism, on the other 
hand, is pre-eminently the philosophy 
of negations, a system of thought whose 
propositions are all denials, a creed 
whose '* sovereign dogmas" are so 
many statements either of what is not 
or of what cannot be. 

For the moment a professional 
prejudice in favour of that side of 
Nature which seems to be peculiarly 
her 6wn, has tempted Science to 
espouse the cause of her deadliest 
enemy — for such Materialism as- 
suredly is. But this bond of union 
is too flimsy to endure. Science, 
whose aim is to master all the secrets 
of Nature, will not be content to 
confine her investigations to one order 
of phenomena, to one aspect of exist- 
ence. The future lies before her ; 
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and the possibilities of the future are 
boundless. When we consider that 
in the past three centuries she has 
made greater progress than in all the 
aeons that preceded them ; that she is 
advancing along the path of progress 
with ever - accelerated speed, each 
achievement in turn being the van- 
tage-ground from which fresh advances 
are made ; and that, according to the 
lowest estimate of the life of our 
earth, 30,000 centuries of progress 
are still before her, — when we 
consider these facts, we shall be dis- 
posed to conclude that Science is still 
in her earliest infancy, and that what 
she has achieved is but an infinitesimal 
fraction of what she is capable of 
achieving ; and from this conclusion 
we shall perhaps draw the further 
inference that the words impossible 
and incredible have no place in her 
vocabulary, and that therefore a creed 
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whose clauses are all negations is of 
all creeds the most antagonistic to her 
and to truth. 

Even now Science herself seems to 
be undermining what she has hitherto 
regarded as her only foundation. 
When we learn that to certain rays 
of light glass, which we have always 
regarded as intrinsically transparent, is 
opaque, and wood, which we have 
always regarded as intrinsically opaque, 
is transparent, we begin to feel that 
the whole outward world is a dream- 
land, that nothing is what it seems to 
be, and that there is no aspect of exist- 
ence to which the idea of objective 
reality is so little applicable as to that 
material order of things to which we 
have hitherto exclusively applied it. 
If one discovery — ^which is doubtless 
the prelude to many more in the same 
field — can make the crust of our old 
intellectual prejudices tremble beneath 
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our feet, what foothold will be left for 
Materialism when a few more centuries 
of research and discovery have run their 
course ? 

Ever since Science emancipated her- 
self from the despotic yoke of priest- 
craft, her antipathy to superstition 
has made her antagonistic to every- 
thing that savours of belief^ But if 
dogmatic credulity has been her enemy 
in the past, in the future she will find 
herself confronted by another and a 
deadlier enemy — dogmatic unbelief. 
To this enemy too, when the time 
comes for her to break with him, she 
will show no quarter. Sooner or later 
that gradual enlargement of the mental 
outlook, which the discoveries of 

^ Even the great mind of Mr. Herbert Spencer can see 
no middle term between agnosticism and popular super- 
stition. The bogey of a " Carpenter Creator " has scared 
him so effectually that, rather than investigate the 
phenomena of spiritual belief, he deliberately 

Averts his ken 
From half of human fate. 
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Science areever tending to produce, wUI 
cause the mind of man, by the force of 
its own inevitable expansion, to shatter 
the rigid formul* of Materialism, 
and will prepare it for the reception 
of a larger and more expansive creed. 
Meanwhile, my faith in human 
nature forbids me to believe that 
Materialism, whether as a philo- 
sophical system, or as a principle oi 
conduct, will ever rule the world. 
Its cardinal precept, " Eat and drink, 
for to-morrow ye die," will again and 
again win temporary triumphs ; for 
the lower self, the beast that is in us, 
will always be ready to respond to its 
base appeal. But our animal lusts 
and self-seeking instincts are not the 
forces that make us strong. There 
is a strain of latent heroism in human 
nature in virtue of which even the 
meanest of men is 

A god, though in the germ. 
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It is to this secret well-spring of 
spiritual energy that the world-con- 
quering creeds have addressed them- 
selves, preaching with inspired bold- 
ness the gospel of self-sacrifice, and 
calling upon us, carnal and selfish 
though we be, not to indulge and 
amuse and enrich ourselves, but 

To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

The psychology which underlies this 
appeal is as profound as it is true. 
The actual can at best but surfeit us. 
The ideal alone can renew and inten- 
sify the thirst which it slakes. Demand 
little of a man, and he will achieve 
still less. Demand much of him, 
and he will achieve far more. Tell 
him to be a beast, and he will hate 
himself for obeying you. Tell him 
to be a hero, and he will march 
singing into the jaws of death. It 
is because man is so constituted that 
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I look forward with confidence to 
the ultimate triumph of the faith that 
I profess. For the whole teaching 
of Idealism may be summed up in 
one brief precept — a precept which 
wakes a responsive echo in every 
listening heart, which reveals to us 
pure desires and high purposes of 
which we had never suspected the 
existence, and which calls out from 
the depths of the soul and arrays 
under the "great standard" inexhaust- 
ible reserves of energy and faith — the 
simplest, the profoundest, the most 
imperious, the most compassionate of 
all precepts — " Sursum corda^^ " Lift 
up your hearts." 



THE END 
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